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THE SHADOW FLAG 


€] One evening before the Bowl Concert 
under the great lights as the audience was 
gathering, the freshening breeze caught the 
colors of Old Glory and unfolded its full 
length and symbolism to stir every heart. 
€] On the wall behind it waved a shadow 
flag, bearing no stars, no stripes, no colors, 
and yet it moved in complete and slavish 
repetition of the movements of the real flag. 
€] It was a fitting symbol of that false and 
hypocritical patriotism which loves to dis- 
play itself before the eyes of the world. 

€] Too many of our self-styled patriots 
worship only the shadow flag. 

@| The real flag stands for freedom, free- 
dom of speech, press, assembly, oppot- 
tunity: an equality before the law which is 
blind toward wealth or poverty, social stand- 
ing ot obscurity, and sensitive alone to jus- 
tice and right. 

@| Too many of us would make it the pro- 
tector of the fancied right to do as we please 
to the harm and injury of our neighbor. We wish free 
speech for ourselves but we would not allow it to him. 
€] We wish no law to bind us, but invoke it against 
others. 

| Frequently those set to make and enforce the law 
consider themselves above the law and flout their dis- 
regard for it by the very manner of applying it. 

@ All this is in keeping with a compulsion of outer 
conformity which brings law, constitution, flag into 
disrespect. 

€] This is the worship of the shadow flag which has 
no more relation to patriotism than the shadow to the ~ 
real. It is but a false mimicry of the true. 
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MUSTARD SEED FAITH: AN APPEAL 
TO MADRAS 


take place a conference which may be one of great 
consequence, and may become historic in its relation to 
world understanding. So far as unofficial representation 
can constitute it, and lacking authority to legislate, it could 
lay close claim to being ecumenical. It represents most of 
the branches of the Christian Church. 

The gathering is made especially significant by reason 
of the present world situation. The fluidity of peoples, the 
feeling of uncertainty and insecurity, the bold challenge to 
the Church have perhaps not been paralleled since the 
closing days of the Roman Empire. The way in which the 
challenge was then met had much to do with the future of 
western history, but the present situation involves a differ- 
ent world. New York and Madras are now closer in point 
of travel and knowledge of each other than were Rome and 
Paris then. 

Furthermore the wide world is beset by revolutionary 
ideas which in their prevalence and dynamic force make 
those of the fifth century seem small by comparison. Revo- 
lutionary thinking has attacked the groundwork of scien- 
tific theory and nothing can keep back the tides of change 
in other realms of human thought and endeavor. 

The only powers that can emerge from this maelstrom of 
fear and change are those possessing eternal qualities. We 
believe that an essential Christianity and Democracy are 
two of these powers. But the contest is not likely to be a 
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bloodless one. The triumph may be “seen from afar” but 
its early culmination is largely dependent on the judgment, 
religious devotion and sacrifice of this generation. 

Nor should the present state of world affairs be the 
occasion for pessimism on the part of the Christian world. 
While we deplore the outlawry, the savagery, and the wan- 
tonness of the present, it is also true that the fallow ground 
of the whole world is being broken up. Plowing is a desper- 
ate expedient for whatever is already planted but the 
broken soil is full of hope for the harvest. The next genera- 
tion will offer Christianity the greatest opportunity in its 
history. The approach of this opportunity raises anew the 
challenge of so long ago: “When the Son of Man cometh 
will he find faith on the earth.”” The Christian need of the 
hour is faith—faith even “as a grain of mustard seed.” In 
the light of these future possibilities it might be profitable 
for us to pause for certain heart searching questions. 

Lf 
Our “Christian” Heritage 

First of all, in our approach to the non-Christian world 
we need to ask ourselves what that world may think of us. 
Unless we exercise this power of self-criticism we shall be 
all but powerless before our task. The writer has just been 
reading Kenneth Scott Latourettes’ Expansion of Chris- 
tianity; The Thousand Years of Uncertainty. Every 
Christian propagandist should read it and repent for 
Christendom. Most Christians have learned much about 
the atrocities of the heathen in repelling the advances of 
Christianity. In particular have we singled out the Moslem 
world as a principal proponent of the policy of extension of 
faith by fire and sword. What most of us are quite unaware 
of is the extent to which institutional Christianity has 
resorted to the same means. It seems incredible but read 
how Christianity was propagated in Europe. Of course it 
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was unchristianized Christianity that did it, but it may be 
more difficult for our non-Christian friends than for us, to 
differentiate between the spirit of Christianity and its pro- 
fessed representatives and their institutions. Furthermore, 
it is not necessary to go back a thousand years to find the 
latest ‘alliance of Christianity with force and intolerance. 
Christendom has the credit for producing the means of 
wholesale slaughter and the means of universal enslave- 
ment of other peoples. We have a reputation if not a record 
for intolerance possessed by no other religious group. For- 
getting the spirit of our Founder we are bitterly intolerant 
even of each other over such matters as serving the tables. 

Obviously the first step toward gaining a hearing from 
the non-Christian world is to make plain the distinction 
between Christianity and its unchristian institutions. This 
demands confession, humiliation and genuine repentance. 
It will be lowering to our pride but the result will be worth 
it. We must not forget that Spain and Ethiopia are weights 
about the neck of Christian evangelism and that Japanese 
ruthlessness is likely to be looked upon as the result of con- 
tact with “Christian” civilization. All this is disturbing 
and as a judgment on Christianity is unfair but as being 
the possible reaction of those we wish to win we must face 
the facts. 

In view of these considerations we should then first of all 
be at peace among ourselves, then we should differentiate 
between Christendom and Christianity by showing our 
abhorrence of unchristian conduct both outside and inside 
the church and by utter refusal to profit by such conduct. 

II. 
Emphasis of the Insignificant 
The vitality of a living organism is to be measured by 
its power to carry off all that waste and detritus which 
would prevent its proper functioning. When it fails to do this 
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though it appears outwardly formidable, locked in an 
eternal repose, it is really dead, only a corpse. A critical 
question for the Christian world of today is whether there 
is life enough in it to overcome these obstructions within 
its own organism. One difficulty from within has been the 
emphasis of the insignificant. We have too often been more 
anxious to carry the day for an opinion, a transient point 
of view, a casual interpretation of the gospel, a form or a 
ceremony than we have to insist on the unifying devotion 
of the Great Commandment. While there is less emphasis 
upon theological differences than for centuries another 
temptation faces us. Our age is thoroughly imbued with 
faith in an essentially mechanical and materialistic form 
of belief, a manner of statement, an apostolic form of 
organization, an evangelistic method, to a faith in pro- 
grams. Doing thus we shall only relapse into the emphasis 
of the insignificant. The church has never been divided on 
the great fundamentals of faith. Of the truth of these 
fundamentals the intelligent portion of the non-Christian 
world is already largely persuaded. The question is whether 
generally there is enough vitality in the Christian organism 
to put these divisive obstructions in the background and 
settle unitedly on the things that are essential. 

If it does it cannot fail. If it fails it is headed for an- 
other Babylonian captivity and only God can know when it 
could lift its head again. The future years are out to give 
pretty bad treatment to subterfuges, insincereties and 
hypocrisies of every kind. They cannot withstand the com- 
ing storm. The immediate need is not faith in given rites, 
forms, ceremonies, statements of faith, organization, insti- 
tutions or programs, the insignificant, but a living faith in 
a living Christ. THE 


Do We Believe? 
A further question we need to ask ourselves concerns the 
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quality of our faith. Real faith is something more than a 
gentle and academic assent to certain articles of religion. It is 
something more than a perverse stubbornness over methods 
of approach to God; it is something more than committal to 
an opinionated interpretation of Scripture. One can be 
ready to die for all these things and yet never be within 
sight of faith. Even though one give his body to be burned 
in such a cause it profiteth nothing. We hold as Christians 
the opinion that Christianity is a universal rather than an 
ethnic religion. Do we really believe it in the sense of having 
faith in it. If so we shall dare to put it to test. If it is uni- 
versal it will appeal, when truly represented, to men of 
all faiths, races and climes. If universal and we believe it, 
we shall not fear those adaptations of it which each race 
will necessarily make in adopting it for its own. So long as 
we see through a glass darkly each must find out what the 
gospel means for him and each is sure to set his own inter- 
pretation upon the Christian experience. Not only so but he 
is entitled to that understanding which is peculiarly his 
own. Until he arrives at a “personal” understanding he is 
not Christian in any true sense of the word. The heart of 
Christianity lies revealed in the “two great Command- 
ments,” love of God and love of man. There will be little 
difficulty in convincing a non-Christian world of the truth 
and efficacy of these commandments. Are we Christians 
enough to depend on these essentials to capture the religious 
imagination of the world? 

If we are then we should be ready to codperate with all 
other Christians who agree to govern themselves by that 
rule of love. But we must go farther, we must invite to our 
platform men of good faith of all other religions who will 
agree to be ruled by it also. Why not try the as yet untried 
expedient of inviting to the council outstanding men of 
other religions of whose moral and spiritual integrity there 
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ean be no doubt. Such action would be truly ecumenical since 
it would offer representation to all lovers of God. 

Such action would, it is clear, seem preposterous to 
many faithful Christians, but their willingness or unwill- 
ingness in the matter would be the test of their actual faith 
in the universality of Christianity, its power to subdue all 
hearts. There is no good reason why men who believe in 
God, who long for the moral and spiritual rehabilitation of 
the world should not join in all good causes and to the 
fullest extent. 

What if in such an adaptation of Christian ethics each 
ethnic faith should discover something of its own? So much 
the better. It would be confirmatory evidence of a universal 
Christ. We also received the gift in “earthen vessels.” The 
Western World made Christianity over to its own intel- 
lectual needs. Nowhere is it “pure.” It is mingled already 
with Zoroastrianism, Manicheism, Gnosticism, Stoicism 
and a hundred other elements. Only the internal fires are 
pure. The power of the faith is manifested in its capacity 
to outlive all obscurations and bring help and salvation to 
the individual spirit. There is no reason why we should try 
to yoke up a universal faith with what are merely ethnic, 
racial, national or even in some cases private prejudices, 
opinions and interpretations. Let us remember that God 
hath not left himself without a witness among all peoples. 
This universal thirst for holiness is an evidence of the pres- 
ence of the Divine Spirit and if given a chance will lead us 
into all truth. Dare we believe that? Dare we make Christ’s 
platform our own, declaring fellowship with all men who 
consider the essence of religion to be to love the Lord God 
with all our hearts and our neighbors as ourselves? 


THE USE OF WORDS 
te By M. WHITCOMB HESS 


NE must employ one’s expressions simply as 

media, as glasses through which one’s thoughts 
can be best made evident. I know, by my own experience, 
how hard this rule is to follow,” Joubert wrote early in the 
nineteenth century, inveighing against jargon in general 
whether of the schools, the studios, or the streets. The 
common idioms alone are permissible: “It is by means of 
familiar words that great thoughts get currency and pass 
for true metal, like gold and silver which have had a recog- 
nized stamp put on them... for of all the words in use, 
none are so clear as those we call common words; and clear- 
ness is so eminently one of the characteristics of truth, that 
often it even passes for truth itself.” This luminous French 
critic liked the classics for the same reasons given in recent 
magazine articles by President Hutchins for study of the 
ancients — they are “profound with clear terms and not 
with obscure terms,” carrying the reader into “the pure 
and antique clearness of centuries less learned than ours, 
but with more light in them.” That the classics have lived 
is due to the fact that they express in transparent symbols 
the proof of things by definition, the ideas attached by the 
world at large to objects. Style, according to Joubert, is 
never to quit sight of realities. That which is labeled as 
pompous or trite or labored shows the words as methods 
rather than as meanings, as symbolism rather than be- 
havior. The instrument stands between the idea and its 
clear expression. 

In considering the relation of language to thought, it is 
necessary to remember that though words viewed as com- 
municants do constitute thought’s symbolic machinery, they 
Shigeardele is based on my language studies published in the Journal of Philosophy, 
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are also to be viewed behavioristically as the thoughts them- 
selves. This pragmatic relation is to be taken account of 
without doing violence to either aspect of it; and a true 
understanding of the function of symbolism in language 
is as essential as a knowledge of language as behavior. 
Language, in fact, never quite escapes its symbolic refer- 
ence, a reference of primary interest to all students of the 
science of words. Great thoughts get currency and pass for 
true metal, however, not through a facile establishment of 
a one-to-one correspondence between objects and verbal 
symbols but through words as thought’s most intimate in- 
struments, those idioms that carry the ideas attached by 
universal mankind to objects. The intelligibility of words, 
in short, is due to their playing a double role of proxy for 
an idea and the idea itself. It is very hard to give an account 
of either the symbolic or the behavioristic element in lan- 
guage since some symbolic aspect must be employed to 
express the behavioristic and vice versa; but it is not im- 
possible, so flexible is the medium of human communication. 
To paraphrase Leibniz who found this the best of all possible 
worlds, words are the best of all possible communicables. 
Not by chance does the term logical with its connotation of 
the universally valid derive from logos. Scientific activity 
which consists in distinguishing universals from particu- 
lars, as Aristotle, the Father of Logic, pointed out, is pos- 
sible because words as symbols have generally accepted 
meanings, but in particular contextual uses these words 
stand as ideas in their own right. 

The behavioristic fad is passé in psychology. Yet John 
B. Watson’s light identification of language with mere 
motor responses left its mark. We have grown rather dis- 
respectful lately of the spoken and even the written word. 
Perhaps it is a good thing to have it brought home to uS, as 
Stuart Chase has done in the book, The Tyranny of Words, 
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that language is not only a form of behavior but is 
very often silly behavior. But social reform seems to Mr. 
Chase to wait on semantics for a better formulation of the 
world’s problems than we have had. He believes therefore 
that the first step toward right policy making is the locating 
of referents for the words used. Apart from the naiveté of 
the idea that thought consists in attaching verbal labels 
to non-verbal referents, Mr. Chase shows himself blind to 
the significance of symbolism in language, as blind as the 
behaviorists of a decade ago. If he realized the value of 
the symbol he might transfer his scorn from words as 
meaningless to the makers of bad definitions. It is not a 
word’s fault but its user’s if it is made a shibboleth or is 
personified. The non-personal, whether it is that body of 
knowledge we call science or that other we call philosophy ; 
whether it is some particular historic movement such as 
communism or race-totalitarianism, or other ideas shared 
by other groups—the non-personal is given a personal status 
only by loose-thinking individuals or knaves. The trick of 
personifying of words is not new to this age. The apotheosis 
of Reason in the eighteenth century was followed by that of 
Science in the nineteenth. “Who is this Science? —I have 
never met the gentleman,” a man in the audience inter- 
rupted a lecturer years ago who was prefacing his argu- 
ments with the words, “Science says.”’ The Nazis in their 
deification of das Volk find personification of this word even 
an easier trick than the century-old glorification of the 
Hegelian Staat it replaces. In the hands of unscrupulous 
German politicians each word has proved a fatal source of 
mischief, as personified by propagandists at the beck of the 
Fiihrer or the Kaiser. But who will say that such words 
have no referents? Certainly we have in our experience 
such things as people and states, though as representing 
groups rather than single self-determining minds. Mr. 
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Chase’s statement that the goal of semantics is find the 
referent (his italics) is shown on examination to mean 
nothing more than the ancient wheeze: “Define your terms!” 

That certain abstractions such as “truth,” “the Good,” 
and so on seem to Mr. Chase wholly without meaning is 
because he looks on them as word-forms detached from the 
thing-referents. But abstract, like concrete, nouns have two 
sorts of referents according to whether the inquirer’s inter- 
est is in these names as symbols or in their use in specific 
contexts. Apart from what “abstraction” itself signifies, 
the only meaningless words in our literature are of the 
nonsense kind illustrated in the opening lines of the 
Jabberwocky: 


’Twas brillig and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


And even here the words in context carry such pseudo- 
meaning as gives them the significance of humor. 

We have nothing but words to express thoughts with in- 
telligibly and their intelligibility as was stated above, rests 
on their doubled referential character. For thought is not 
its expression in the particular syntax of word-forms but a 
dynamic quality that surcharges words in use so that they 
are momently thoughts, though by definition they are only 
symbols for thoughts of things. The power to express 
thought by means of a systematized language is distinctly 
human as opposed to the isolated sounds and gestures that 
express feeling and will in the lower animals. Though 
words may be, and often are, used in a way comparable to 
the animals’ conditioned response-behavior, language re- 
mains at once the differentiating mark between humans 
and beasts, and the means of an all-but-complete expression 
of the highest intelligence man can attain. 
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The trouble with our economists and statesmen is not 
to be diagnosed by decrying as meaningless the word-forms 
they use, but by analyzing the ideas they express. Language 
reflects vagueness as well as clarity of concepts. There are 
no short cuts to clear thinking by magic in the instrument 
that can change men overnight from muddled to astute 
thinkers; nor is there any tyranny in words to justify the 
misologue. Plato’s arraignment of the reason-hater is no 
less applicable now than when he made it: “Let us guard 
ourselves from becoming misologues as others from becom- 
ing misanthropes, for the greatest of misfortunes is that of 
hating Reason.” As with Cratylus whose relativistic phi- 
losophy led him to where he “finally thought he should say 
nothing, but only moved his finger,” the false premise of the 
misologue leads to the renunciation of words, the means of 
communication of universal thoughts. But few relativists 
are so honest with themselves as Cratylus. 


THE PROCESS OF KNOWING 
By Louts J. HOPKINS 


| Bee student of philosophy should approach the 
subject from the skeptical standpoint. He should, 
in other words, subject every fact that he feels sure of to a 
skeptical analysis. When he does this he will find that his 
own existence is about the only thing he can be absolutely 
sure of. As a skeptic, he can doubt practically everything 
that he believes to be true in his common-sense world except 
his own existence. Should he doubt that then by the very act 
of doubting, he proves that he, the doubter, actually exists, 
and no skepticism can ever disturb that conclusion. No other 
fact or conclusion rests upon this firm foundation. 

The discovery of this characteristic in the process of 
knowing is generally attributed to Descartes but Protagoras 
some two thousand years before Descartes had announced 
the same principle in that famous statement of his that, 
“Man is the measure of all things, of those which are that 
they are, and those which are not, that they are not.” There 
is, however, a rather striking difference between the inter- 
pretation of this characteristic of the process of knowing by 
Protagoras and that of Descartes. Descartes found it neces- 
sary to construct a rigidly material and mechanical world to 
interpret that part of our experience which appears to come 
to us from something that is additional to the self. He then 
made the mistake of assuming that his mechanical model of 
the world was as real as the experiences from which it had 
been constructed. This led, quite naturally, to the skepticism 
of Hume, which raised the question as to why we should 
assume that there is any more continuity in the flow of our 
perceptual experience, than in the events in the mechanical 
world which were assumed to be the cause of those experi- 
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ences. You will observe that in the interpretation of Pro- 
tagoras there is no place for such a construction as a material 
and mechanical world except as a method of interpretation. 
You will also observe that when such a construction is made 
and used as a methodological postulate it cannot become a 
dogma or a source of skepticism. 

Let us now return to our skeptical student who has 
analyzed the process of knowing and discovered that the 
only thing he can be absolutely sure of is his own existence. 
At this point the skeptic has the choice of becoming a solip- 
sist, and believing that only he exists, or he may infer that 
some of his experiences are “given” to him by something 
that is additional to himself. If our skeptic accepts solipsism 
he may accept the semi-solipsistic theory of Leibniz and 
think of himself as one of many “windowless monads” exist- 
ing without any possibility of ever being able to communi- 
cate with his fellow monads or he may accept a more drastic 
form of solipsism which appears to be inevitable if he ac- 
cepts a more absolute form of idealism. If he becomes a 
disciple of Leibniz he finds himself a world peopled with 
other monads which he assumes to be like himself but their 
separate existences are a matter of indifference to him for 
he can never know them. If he accepts a more extreme form 
of idealism he must be convinced that he alone exists. He 
cannot have the satisfaction of believing with Berkeley that 
his experiences are shared by God for it is more difficult to 
think of God, and to think of God as sharing our experiences 
with us, than it is to infer that other conscious beings like 
ourselves exist, who have experiences not materially differ- 
ent from those that we have. 

If our hypothetical skeptic abjures solipsism and con- 
cludes that that which appears to be “given” in our experi- 
ence is caused by some reality that is additional to himself, 
he may thus avoid many of the difficulties he would be 
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obliged to surmount as an absolute idealist but he will not 
find his path entirely free from other difficulties. He may 
accept the position of the agnostic as to the nature of the 
reality that appears to be additional to the self or he may 
assume that it is in some way akin to the self for, if it were 
not, it is difficult to imagine how it could be related to the 
self or how it could produce the experience in the self. In 
either case he has to differentiate his experiences which 
apparently are “given” to him from his other experiences, 
and he has also to form some idea of the fundamental char- 
acter of experience itself. In doing this he will find that long 
before he had advanced far enough in his own development 
to ask these questions he had accepted many ideas and con- 
clusions that apparently have little or no connection with 
experience. 

We are all likely to find ourselves in this same situation 
when we first critically examine the beliefs, opinions and 
conventions that we have accepted in the course of our de- 
velopment. Some of these may be intimately related to 
experience but we are likely to discover others that have no 
foundation in experience. Our religious beliefs are likely to 
be what they are because our parents held them or because 
they were generally accepted in the community in which we 
grew up. Our political convictions are quite likely to be 
determined in the same way. If the religious ideas of our 
parents were extremely orthodox or their political convic- 
tions too partisan our reaction may have carried us to the 
other extreme. But on the whole we are likely to find that 
the political and religious opinions of our parents have had 
some considerable influence in making our opinions what 
they are. And this will be true regardless of any actual 
correspondence that these opinions may have to what is 
verifiable in our own personal experience. 

This, however, is not the most serious way in which our 
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ideas may be determined for us, and in a way that is incon- 
sistent with the fundamental elements of experience. Prac- 
tically every word we use in communicating with each other 
has come to us loaded with meanings that may, or may not, 
be verifiable by our own personal experience. As a matter 
of fact some words, the meaning of which, are accepted by 
us without any critical examination have connotations that 
are wholly inconsistent with any possible experience that 
we can have at the present time. The word, matter, may be 
taken as a good example of this situation. When used as a 
symbol to designate that aspect of reality which is addi- 
tional to the self and which we refer to as the physical world 
the term matter is very misleading. Probably the great 
majority of people will think the word refers to an actual 
physical world which they feel they experience in their 
every day lives; others will think it refers to a physical 
world made up of the Dalton atoms that the 19th century 
physicists accepted as the ultimate form of physical reality. 
On the other hand, the modern physicist is much more 
likely to think that the word refers to that group of experi- 
ences which he refers to as mass, inertia, weight, etc. It is 
evident, of course, that the word cannot possibly have all 
these meanings if it is only a symbol for a definite group of 
experiences. This being so, it seems reasonable to infer that 
the different meanings have arisen not because the group of 
experiences have been different at different times but rather 
because different people have made different conceptual 
constructions at different times in their efforts to interpret 
the same group of experiences. Then too, there has always 
been the disposition, when a construction of this kind is 
made for the purpose of interpreting experience to forget 
that it is used only as a method of interpretation and to con- 
clude that the symbol is a picture of reality. 

It may help to clarify this situation if we consider briefly 
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the fundamental character of experience and forget for the 
time being our traditional beliefs about it. 

Ask anyone you meet if he actually experiences almost 
any material object that may happen to be present at the 
moment, such as the desk I am now using, and you need not 
be surprised if he looks at you with an amazement that im- 
plies that the question is more or less incomprehensible. 
Even philosophers, who are supposed to be trained in ways 
of thinking, will maintain that they actually experience 
such material objects as the desk. Yet we know that anyone 
who has analyzed the process of knowing, even super- 
ficially, will realize that what we are actually conscious of 
as the desk is not a single experience, at all, but rather a 
group of experiences which we are in the habit of referring 
to as the desk. What we actually experience in such situa- 
tions are various degrees of light and shade, hard and soft, 
and hot and cold, which our minds identify with similar 
groups of experiences in the past and which we have inter- 
subjectively agreed to refer to as the desk. Instead of being 
a single object of experience, as we habitually assume these 
things to be, a desk is not only a group of experiences but it 
involves the memory of past groups of experiences which 
are identified with the group that we are conscious of when 
we refer to the desk. Along with memory of the past ex- 
periences of this same character, which belong to the con- 
ceptual order of experiences, we have also the construction 
or mental picture which the mind has made and which it 
uses as a symbol and this symbol owes its existence to the 
mind and not to the perceptual elements of our experience. 

This should illustrate how dependent we are upon the 
constructions, or mental pictures, made by our own minds 
and by the minds of others in our various interpretations of 
the world we live in. But let no one assume from what I 
have said about these constructions or mental pictures 
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which we make for the purpose of interpreting the reality 
that appears to be additional to the self that I am in any 
way doubting the existence of that reality or that I am try- 
ing to give it a purely subjective interpretation. For we are 
obliged to infer that there is such a reality before we can 
make any construction or mental picture for the purpose of 
interpreting it. 

Now if we forget, for the time being, our common-sense 
prejudices as to the nature of the reality which appears to 
be additional to the self we find that the purely perceptual 
elements in our experience are incapable of giving us even a 
vague idea of what that reality is like. The perceptual ex- 
periences of varying degrees of light and dark, hard and 
soft, sweet and sour, do not tell us much about the reality 
that is the cause of those experiences, but they do supply us 
with the fundamental factors which the mind has to use in 
its efforts to interpret the reality. And it is at this point that 
no end of confusion is likely to arise. 

If we assume that the source of these perceptual experi- 
ences is due to something that is in no way related to con- 
sciousness itself, that they are caused by something which 
belongs in an entirely different category, then we immedi- 
ately create a duality that will have a tendency to make our 
efforts to interpret the reality more difficult if not alto- 
gether impossible. If, on the other hand, we make no initial 
assumptions as to the nature of the reality which we assume 
to be the cause of our perceptual experience we are on safer 
ground and may, for that reason, reach a more satisfactory 
conclusion as to the nature of the reality. 

We must, I think, in the first place form a fairly clear 
idea of what we mean by the perceptual and conceptual 
elements in our experience. Of course, these two elements of 
consciousness cannot be separated in any absolute sense for 
neither of them is ever found separated from the other. But 
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for our present purpose let us assume that that part of our 
experience which comes to us from something that appears 
to be additional to the self and which in many instances 
appears to be wholly independent of any volition on our part 
is what we refer to as the perceptual elements of experience 
and that, on the other hand, those elements in our experi- 
ence which seem to be contributed by the mind are what we 
refer to as the conceptual elements. When, however, we 
make these assumptions we shall find that we must continu- 
ally be on our guard or we shall make the mistake of includ- 
ing some conceptual elements in what we think of as the 
perceptual. This is exactly what happens when we think of 
the desk as being a percept and not a symbol that is made 
up of a number of percepts which are brought together and 
united to form the symbol or pattern by the mind. There is 
nothing in any one of the many sense impressions that the 
mind adds together to form the symbol which we refer to as 
the desk that can be said to constitute the desk. Any one of 
them may suggest the desk after the desk has been con- 
structed by the mind. But none of them could have been 
construed as signifying the desk when originally presented 
to the mind and when wholly separated from the other sense 
impressions which enter into and are necessary elements in 
constructing the desk. Let me make this point a little clearer 
by suggesting to you that when we experience the sensation 
or feeling that the desk is hard the perception of that char- 
acteristic alone gives us no idea of the desk for we have 
many other experiences of hardness which are in no way 
related to desks. If the desk happens to be black, the sensa- 
tion of blackness need not refer to the desk for there are 
many objects that are black that are not desks. Thus you 
see that it is only when we put these various sensations to- 
gether that we get the desk. 
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It is claimed by William James’ that the relatedness of 
these sensations is as much a part of the perceptual world 
of experience as the sensations themselves, but I fail to see 
how this claim can be substantiated. Without claiming that 
our sensations are entirely discrete we must agree, I think, 
that there is a sufficient difference between the sensation of 
blackness and hardness to warrant the assertion that neither 
the percept of hardness or blackness suggests, originally 
and within itself, any relationship of the one to the other. 
If we have had no previous experience of a situation in 
which hardness and blackness are related we cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination infer that they are related when 
we first experience them separately. If, as James assumes, 
the relatedness is in our perceptual world then it would be 
impossible for us to have any perceptual experience without 
a more or less definite idea of the relation of that experience 
to other related perceptual experiences and this is just what 
we do not have when we analyze separately any one of our 
perceptual experiences. 

We are not just now so much concerned with the ques- 
tion of relatedness in the flow of perceptual experience as 
we are in the actual nature of the perceptual elements in 
experience. We have seen how the character of blackness 
and hardness in the desk is derived primarily from the per- 
ceptual flow. But it does not follow that either the experi- 
ence of blackness or hardness can be traced to the perceptual 
side of experience alone, or that they can be defined without 
some assistance from the conceptual side of experience. If 
we were to assume the existence of a psychological baby 
(which by the way is quite impossible) who had had no 
experience of blackness or hardness or any of the other 
perceptual elements that are necessary in making the con- 
ceptual construction which we refer to as the desk we would, 
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I think, have to admit that when the psychological baby 
encountered that group of experiences which we call the 
desk it would not know that the desk was either black or 
hard. Even if our psychological baby had the memory of 
an experience of blackness in some other object, which 
would make it no longer a psychological baby, it would not 
know that the desk was black. It would only know that it 
was having an optical experience similar to the one it had 
experienced before. To know that the desk is black it would 
have to know that there are other colors which are not black. 
For, our idea of black is dependent upon its contrast to 
other colors fully as much as it is upon the immediate sense 
impression which tells us that its color is similar to other 
experiences which we have had and which we have inter- 
subjectively agreed to designate as black. This same process 
of analysis would apply to the statement that the desk is hard 
for without some previous knowledge of hardness our first 
perceptual experience of that characteristic would have 
little significance for us. It could not be coordinated with 
any of the other elements in the perceptual content of ex- 
perience in general. 

Let us consider a more striking instance of the intimate 
relationship existing between the perceptual and the con- 
ceptual elements in our experience. If I should make the 
statement that the desk is made of white oak (Quercus 
Alba), it would appear that that fact is conveyed to me by 
the immediate optical and tactual experiences I have from 
looking at, and feeling of the desk. That conclusion, how- 
ever, would be entirely erroneous. These experiences alone 
give us no idea of what the word oak refers to. If there was 
no previous knowledge that the oak in the desk is a wood 
and that the wood in the desk is derived from a tree, then we 
could not have the slightest idea what the word oak implied. 
All this sort of knowledge belongs to the conceptual side of 
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experience and there is nothing in the perceptual elements 
of experience that could give us directly the slightest hint 
that the desk was oak if we were to consider the perceptual 
elements alone and in no way related to the conceptual 
operations of the mind. 

What I have said about the perceptual and conceptual 
elements in our world of experience may be applied to any 
physical object without materially changing its value as to 
their relative importance in our world of experience. And 
this should be all that is necessary to indicate that these two 
elements cannot be separated and analyzed independently 
of each other except as a convenient method of interpreta- 
tion. When we make the separation for this purpose the 
process of combining the various perceptual and conceptual 
elements becomes a process of conceptual construction, for 
it is nothing more than the bringing together of the various 
elements in the mind to build up the image or model that we 
refer to as the physical object. I hasten to add that this does 
not imply a denial of something that is additional to the self 
which is the source of the perceptual experiences. 

At this point, the question naturally arises as to the 
nature of this “something” that is additional to the self 
which we assume to be the source of our perceptual experi- 
ences. It is evident that the physical objects which the 
common-sense world has habitually assumed to be actual 
and real are only symbols or patterns which we have con- 
structed for the purpose of interpreting this part of our 
human experience. And when we turn to the efforts that 
philosophy has made to find a solution of the problem we 
find most of the solutions cannot be related to our actual 
experience at all. One or two illustrations will be sufficient 
to illustrate what I refer to. 

While Hume denied the actuality of the physical object’ 
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he made the mistake of assuming that the self was nothing 
more than a bundle of perceptions. “For my part,” he says, 
“when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I 
always stumble on some particular perception or other, of 
heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure.” 
Heat and cold and light and shade are properly referred to 
as perceptions, but what shall we say of a philosopher who 
lumps love and hate and pain and pleasure in the same 
category? The former refer to the objective side of experi- 
ence while the latter refer to a rather highly sophisticated 
side of our subjective experience. By lumping them together 
we destroy all the value that the method of treating the per- 
ceptual and conceptual as separate factors in experience has 
given us. But this is not half as bad as the assumption that 
the “self” as a bundle of perceptions can be aware of a per- 
ception. Hume seems to overlook the fact that the “I”? which 
always stumbles “on some particular perception” is the real 
key to the problem. 

By making the “self” a bundle of perceptions, Hume 
could not avoid the skepticism that his philosophy leads to, 
but Kant, in trying to refute Hume without denying that 
Hume’s claim that the mind is made up a bundle of discrete 
elements is, if anything, on no safer ground. Kant tried to 
find a way out of the difficulty by assuming that our actual 
experiences are only of “appearances” and that “things in 
themselves’’* can be only known by a transcendental apper- 
ception or a transcendental dialectic (whatever that may 
be) that transcends experience. In other words, the diffi- 
culties in assuming that the mind is merely a bundle of 
discrete elements cannot be eliminated by the empirical 
method but must be solved by a process of knowing that 
transcends experience. 


14 Treatise of Human Nature, P. 534. 
Critique of Pure Reason, Kemp Smith trans., P. 440. 
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Now if we abandon once and for all time the theories 
that attempt to interpret experience by postulating the 
existence of some sort of reality that transcends experience 
then we may, by returning to actual experience as we know 
it, learn more about the real source of our perceptual ex- 
periences than we can in any other way. While it is true 
that at the present time we are not likely to discover the real 
nature of that something that seems to be additional to the 
self which we infer to be the source of all perceptual experi- 
ence, yet we may by the analysis of perceptual experiences 
as we receive them learn enough about them to throw some 
light on the process of knowing. 

In the first place, the source of every perceptual experi- 
ence seems to be something that is continuous in time. This 
is why we think of the physical world as an enduring world. 
Originally, and until quite recently, it was customary to 
think of the physical world as unchanging, but now we know 
‘that it is a changing world. That, however, does not prevent 
us from believing that the thing that changes also endures. 
When we are conscious of any single experience in a group 
of experiences which we describe as an object, there is one 
characteristic of the experience that we cannot get rid of so 
long as we give it our conscious attention, and that is the 
fact that it continues in time. When we are aware of the 
group of experiences which we refer to as a mountain we 
feel sure that in the future under similar conditions the 
same group of experiences will always be there when we turn 
our attention to them. In other words, while we know that 
the mountain will change and finally disappear, that fact 
does not come to us as one of the primary factors of percep- 
tion. It is rather an idea that we build up in a process of 
conceptual construction. We first build up the model or 
pattern which we refer to as the mountain. And, of course, 
this is a great saving of effort as otherwise we would be 
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obliged to enumerate the various separate perceptual ex- 
periences which are in the group. In this way the mind is 
continually trying to make permanent and enduring con- 
structions by putting together groups of separate experi- 
ences which belong to the perceptual stream. But this 
cannot be done for the various elements in the stream all 
have the characteristics of movement and continuity, and 
movement and continuity cannot so easily be changed into 
the static and concrete. 

But, it may be asked, is it true that the perceptual ele- 
ments in our world of experience are always fluid and 
continuous? Do we not, in actual experience, see and feel 
the characteristics of discreteness rather than that of con- 
tinuity? Are not the objects we construct from our con- 
ceptual experiences in their concreteness true pictures or 
models of the fundamental elements in perceptual experi- 
ence itself? 

The reason why these questions seem so searching is 
that we are so in the habit of thinking of our constructions, 
which represent the breaking up of experience, and are 
always discrete in character, as the actual and real that we 
continually forget that they are merely constructions, and 
that their discreteness has appeared only when we have 
broken up the stream or flow of actual experience from 
which we have constructed them. As a matter of fact we 
cannot form in our minds any picture or pattern of either 
continuity or discreteness that is entirely satisfactory. The 
former cannot be harmonized with the quantum theory and 
the latter is inconsistent with the theory of relativity. 

This problem has been made more difficult by the fact 
that some philosophers who have in a way accepted the prin- 
ciple of conceptual construction have, on the other hand, 
talked knowingly of a Pluralistic Universe’ as if it were a 
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matter of universal experience and not something that 
exists only in the realm of conceptual construction. One or 
two illustrations will tend to clarify this point. 

Let us first take the perceptual experiences that come to 
us through what we call the sense of sight. Scientifically 
we explain the different intensities of light as due to the 
difference in the length of probable waves in a probable 
medium. This seems to be at least a tacit recognition of 
discrete elements in the perceptual flow. But when we are 
told by the makers of dyes that they have two thousand 
different colors and we find that we are unable to recognize 
the delicate shadings which separate them, we begin to 
wonder whether or not there is any actual separation in the 
perceptual flow itself. It is not at all improbable that there 
should be the same continuous and unbroken gradations in 
light that we find in the other perceptual streams which we 
refer to as coming to us through our other senses. We can 
separate the different temperatures we feel by charting 
them on a thermometer but in our actual perceptual experi- 
ence of temperatures there is nothing that in any way cor- 
responds with the degrees marked on the thermometer. The 
changes in our experience are continuous and unbroken and 
have no relation whatever to the marks on the thermometer. 
This same principle seems to be true of our sense of feeling 
or resistence which we refer to as soft and hard. The 
changes which represent the two extremes cannot be sepa- 
rated in any positive manner. The different degrees of 
hardness and softness all blend into each other so gradually 
that it is not possible for us to break them up except as a 
matter of method in our efforts to interpret them. 

This same characteristic seems to be evident in all our 
sense impressions. They come to us in a steady stream, and 
from this stream we get no impression of discreteness or 
separation. It is only when we try to construct something 
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in our minds in the way of a picture or pattern to represent 
the real source of these experiences that we find it necessary 
and convenient to break them up into discrete elements. 
This does not mean and should not be interpreted as imply- 
ing that the cause of our perceptual experiences is a material 
something that is continuous, rather than discrete. Nor 
does it make it necessary for us to return to any of the 
absolutes of the older idealisms. 

The reason why it has seemed desirable to make it clear 
that both the idea of discreteness and the idea of continuity 
have their origin in the process of conceptual construction, 
and that these ideas do not necessarily supply us with any 
information as to the actual and the real, is that most all 
forms of pragmatism have assumed that we are living in a 
pluralistic universe. This is especially true of James’ and 
Schiller’. 

Having abandoned the older idealisms and the various 
forms of realism or naturalism it was, of course, unfor- 
tunate that James and Schiller should have given their 
support to any form of pluralism as the ultimate reality. It 
is also somewhat difficult to understand why James and 
Schiller did so when we realize that both of them were 
aware of the fact that all our perceptual experience appears 
to come to us in the form of a stream or a steady and un- 
broken flow. 

We have then the various streams of perceptual experi- 
ence which we think of as coming to us through the five 
senses. And when we examine these perceptual experiences 
carefully we find that they have all the characteristics of a 
process of unbroken change in a continuous stream but this 
does not justify us in making the assumption that the cause 
or source of this perceptual flow is either continuous or 
broken for these terms in all probability have no meaning 
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when applied to the actual or real which is the source of 
these experiences. 

Prof. Herbert Dingle’ has recently pointed out the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the conclusions of modern physics with 
any materialistic or mechanistic interpretation of our ob- 
jective world, and he also believes that our physical universe 
is a “mental construct,” but he fails to see that there must 
be something additional to the self that supplies the mind 
with the perceptual flow from which it selects the elements 
it uses in building up his mental constructs. In these cir- 
cumstances Prof. Dingle feels that we are obliged to choose 
between a naive realism and some form of the older ideal- 
isms. As the choice of a naive realism leads to insuperable 
difficulties he seems to prefer idealism as, at least, the better 
choice. If instead of feeling that there must be this choice 
between realism and idealism Prof. Dingle had carried his 
analysis of his “mental constructs” a little further he might 
have realized that they were in reality conceptual construc- 
tions and that there is no reason for assuming that either 
naive realism or idealism as heretofore formulated offers a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties. Realism assumes too 
many irreconcilable categories and idealism as we have seen 
leads inevitably to solipsism. 

If, instead of accepting either of these rather out-worn 
philosophic theories we turn to the more empirical interpre- 
tation of conceptual construction we are able to avoid the 
pitfalls of both of these older methods, and at the same time 
avoidevery form of determinism, either material or spiritual. 

By turning to this more empirical form of interpretation 
we do not get far away from the original factors in our 
human experience and are thus enabled to keep the knowing 
process within the limits of what we might call legitimate 
inference. 


® Nature, January 1, ’38, P. 21. 


THE METHOD OF PERSONALISM 


By LEWIS WHITE BECK 


ERSONALISTIC philosophers have been, to a large 
extent, more interested in problems of being than in 
problems of knowing, and their concern with the latter has 
often been little more than instrumental to their metaphy- 
sical constructions. Nevertheless, it is true that personal- 
ists have made significant contributions to epistemology 
and, more particularly, to what has been called the ‘“‘card- 
inal principle of idealism, namely that of organic logic.’”” 
Idealists, following Plato, have generally considered their 
logic to be essentially “synoptic,” and by this they undoubt- 
edly intend to indicate more than the comprehensiveness 
which is characteristic of all legitimate philosophical 
thought, and which is sometimes spoken of as the “synoptic” 
feature of philosophy in general.’ Let us suppose that all 
philosophers would agree that synopsis as breadth of vision 
in this sense is inseparable from a talent for philosophizing ; 
what then, we may ask, do the idealists and other personal- 
ists mean when they claim “organic logic” or “synoptic 
method” as their cardinal principle? 

J. Theodore Merz may be said to be the chief English 
popularizer of the word synopsis, which he regarded (on the 
suggestion of the late Professor Sorley) as a fair rendition 
of Comte’s vue d’ensemble. Merz devoted a large part of his 
monumental History of European Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century to an examination of the growth in signifi- 
cance of “‘the spirit of the whole” which had its rebirth in 
the life and works of the Ganzheitsfanatiker of the early 
part of the century. Near the end of his life, Merz devoted 
a short essay to a description of the synoptic procedure 


*E. S. Brightman, in Contemporary Idealism in America, p. 172. 
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which was of central importance in the writings of Goethe, 
Comte, Hegel, and others—a method which regarded the 
meaning of any object as dependent upon its position in a 
transcending whole. In this essay, Merz held that synopsis, 
or a “view of things in their Together,” involved two theses, 
the sécond of which was essential: (a) Synopsis every- 
where precedes analysis and synthesis; and (b) Synopsis 
reveals or contains more than analysis can ever discover or 
deal with.* 

Modern investigations in Gestalt psychology have irre- 
futably established the truth of the first thesis, which was 
put forward by Merz as a consequence of his introspective 
studies which led him to make descriptions of self-conscious- 
ness similar to Ward’s. He says, 


The totality or “together” of inner experience, 
—die Selbstanschauung—is more, and something 
else, than the sum of its differentiated or specially 
noted and remembered parts or incidents. .. . I 
maintain that such a synopsis is the prius of all 
conscious life and that this is developed or resolved 
only by the acquired processes of differentiating, 
of analysis and subsequent synthesis. The initial 
synopsis is what we term the “I” or Ego, the unity 
of the sensory continuum.’ 


Synopsis is the normal mode of experience, and conscious- 
ness is not the product of the association of elements; the 
“elements” which some psychologists employ in their theo- 
retical creations are not prior to direct experience but are 
abstractions from it. 

But what is the meaning of Merz’s second thesis, the 
one he regards as essential to the synoptic philosophy? In 


““On the Synoptic Aspect of Reality,” Proceedings of the Durham University Philo- 
sophical Society, 1913, vol. V, p. 54. ; ae / p 
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what sense can synopsis claim to have knowledge which is 
not amenable to analytic discovery or representation? If by 
analysis one means dissection, obviously a Gestalt-quality 
will disappear when the Gestalt is broken into single lines. 
And with reference to synthesis, we may be led by our previ- 
ous synoptic knowledge of a whole to put lines and lights 
and shades in such an arrangement that as a new Gestalt 
is formed, beauty accrues to the whole. Still, it is obvious 
that beauty was not “put” there by synthesis like any inde- 
pendent part which could be omitted.at the discretion of the 
artist. 

In asking if synopsis in any unique sense (other than 
mere acquaintance) claims knowledge which is not avail- 
able to analytic report, it is revealing to observe the rela- 
tions between an “‘emergent”’ such as the wetness of water, 
and a Gestalt-quality, such as the beauty of a form. The 
wetness of water is not prima facie a datum of synopsis, but 
of mere acquaintance; the beauty of a form as a content not 
amenable to analytic comprehension is claimed by Merz, 
though, to be a datum of synopsis. But no final distinction 
ean be drawn between what we call a Gestalt-quality and 
what we call an emergent; both alike are oversummative 
properties of wholes. Neglect of this fact has undoubtedly 
led to some confusion concerning the inadequacy of analysis. 

Since real wholes may have properties which parts and 
their aggregates do not have, and since knowledge of the 
whole is at least included in the meaning of the word synop- 
sis, it seems to follow that in synopsis we have knowledge 
of emergent properties of wholes. This knowledge, to be 
sure, is given in synopsis, but it is like the acquaintance one 
has with a sensory quality whose oversummative nature 
and whose reference to the existence of a whole are never 
considered. A Gestalt-quality is as simple and unanalyzable 
as an emergent property; i.e., as a simple sensation. No 
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ultimate distinction can be drawn between these two types 
of qualities, and to know either it is necessary to have an 
acquaintance; no analytic symbolism portrays the incom- 
municable features of these presences. It is only an accident 
(perhaps of size) that we call some oversummative proper- 
ties Gestalt-qualities and others emergents. 

The philosopher, then, who holds synopsis to be neces- 
sary in knowledge cannot claim that it is defined by any 
qualitative, “poetic,” ineffable peculiarity of its object, un- 
less he is willing to admit that any acquaintance with any 
quality, which may apparently not be correlated with any 
experiential whole, is also synoptic. But to extend the mean- 
ing of the word this widely is to equate it to mere ‘‘-opsis.” 

To make synopsis distinctive in meaning, it must be 
emphasized that it is more characteristic of its object to be 
a whole than to be a property of a whole. A synopsis is 
necessary in cases even where there is no emergence in the 
object appearing in sense, such as in a mathematical or log- 
ical whole.’ The synoptic process must be defined by the 
ambivalence of complexity and unity in the object, rather 
than by any supposititious peculiarity of its sensuous qual- 
ity. Synopsis is the cognition of any object as essentially 
a whole of parts, a part of a whole, or both. It is an exten- 
sion of and emphasis on the part-whole relation, and a 
search for real individuals instead of an assertion that any 
chance constellation of objects is a significant metaphysical 
whole. With reference to Merz’s first thesis, it can be said 
that synopsis is the expression of the complexity in unity at 
least latent in all knowledge. 

It is particularly important to emphasize the “struc- 
tural” phase of this principle, for synopsis, in referring to 
the structure of wholes, can make use of logical symbolism, 
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and is not tied down to romantic devotion to an inexpress- 
ible ideal of undirempted mystical oneness. 

When the personalist says that synopsis leads him to the 
assertion of a unitas multiplex (person) which cannot be 
exhaustively analyzed and regarded as a sum or aggregate 
of metaphysically simple atoms, what is there in his synop- 
tic method which leads him to assert that some beings are 
legitimate wholes which fulfil these conditions? Modern 
psychology has shown that wholes in experience may be due 
to a dynamical or meaningful integration of relatively inde- 
pendent elements of stimulation within a single whole, the 
self; but if this is the only account which can be given of 
wholes, we are inevitably led to solipsism or to Hume.’ 

The specialized sciences do not have to be concerned with 
the final metaphysical implications of their views, and in 
many cases they make use of a principle of individuality 
which is merely a variation of this principle of subjectivity. 
The scientist says, “If the internal structure of an object 
is not explicable (at present) in the same categorial terms 
which are used to symbolize its own relation to other objects, 
it is (for the time being) an individual.” That is, he claims 
any inhomogeneity of relations to be indicative of discontin- 
uous wholes. What is called an object is generally complex, 
and to speak of such an object is to assert that there is a 
single thing which is not simple; and this is implicitly to 
acknowledge this inhomogeneity. If no internal complexity 
is discovered in the object, a fortiori the scientist supposes 
he has come to a real individual, an atom. 

With enhancing subtlety of analysis, the number of 
types of individuals with which science deals is decreased, 
and what is an indivisible whole for one generation may be 
an aggregate of simpler individuals for the next. The early 
history of chemistry, for example, is filled with cases in 
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which “elements” and their “irreducible atoms” were shown 
to be compounds with complex molecules. It is not to be 
denied that the molecule may have as real and legitimate an 
individuality as the atom, but it is not as simple and ubi- 
quitous. 

Learning the lesson of history, the metaphysician cannot 
afford to risk his system by building it on a conception of a 
particular form of empirical individuality such as ‘four 
elements,” for with increasing knowledge such “individ- 
uals” may be shown to be not “real” at all, or at least not a 
fundamental importance. The criterion by which the sci- 
entist attributes individuality to them is a criterion of ig- 
norance, a statement of his failure to reduce the categories 
which apply to the insides of a thing to those which apply 
to its outsides. The metaphysician demands a type of indi- 
vidual which a priori must withstand all attempts to reduce 
its own intrinsic nature to a passive transparency to the 
rays of force from the world around it. 

Hegel, in one of his many personalistic passages, spoke 
of the organism as that which “sustains the procedure in 
the simple activity of the notion ;’”” and modern personalists 
find this irreducible individuality in that whose activity 
cannot conceivably be regarded as the instrumental move- 
ment of a passive part of a world-machine with which it is 
completely homogeneous. That there should be at least one 
such individual is necessary if there is to be activity and 
change at all. The metaphysical individual is one which 
preserves (and perhaps develops) itself, asserting its indi- 
viduality through its origination of activity. In it, in Kant’s 
words, every part is reciprocally end and means. Not only 
does the whole have properties which the parts do not have, 
but in it the functioning of the parts is under the legislation 
of the whole, and they can be understood fully only if one 


8Phenomenology of Mind (English translation), p. 293. 
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gives attention to their contribution to the preservation and 
development of the individual. 

The principle of individuality which the scientist uses; 
i.e., the inhomogeneity between the intrinsic and extrinsic 
relations of an object, applies without exception to these 
individuals, for an individual of this type is a reflexive 
agent, its goals being intrinsic to it. The reflexive agent, the 
valuating person or self, refers to itself in its activity, set- 
ting itself off from its colorless and valueless environment. 
Where there is this self-reference and intrinsic goal-direc- 
tedness in activity, there must ipso facto be an inhomogene- 
ity between the intra-individual and the environmental 
relations. This inhomogeneity will show itself in the neces- 
sity (which cannot be banished, and which is obvious in 
self--observation) of changing categories when one moves 
from the world to the individual. 

It is not correct to neglect the other phase of the defini- 
tion of synopsis; it must not be forgotten that synopsis is 
also knowledge of an object as essentially a part of a whole. 
Brightman says that synopsis ‘means the viewing of any 
object or complex of objects as a whole,’” and Merz says 
that to the synoptic view, “every object of contemplation 
... 18 a whole, a totality....”” The inadequacy of these 
statements, I think, is accidental, for in carrying out their 
method these philosophers have vigorously opposed elemen- 
tarism, the view that wholes can be accounted for in terms 
of their prior parts alone.” But these statements do not 
show the important point that parts, in their turn, must be 
interpreted, not only themselves as wholes of parts, but also 
as parts of wholes. To regard every object as a whole is to 
neglect the essential partiality of every object except the 


“Introduction to Philosophy, p. 27. 
History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, v. iii, p. 612. 

This is particularly true of Professor Brightman. See Contemporary Idealism in 
America, pp. 172-193, and his presidential address, “An Empirical Approach to God,” 
Philosophical Review, 46, 1937, 147-169. 
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universe itself. If objects are metaphysical individuals it is 
necessary to regard them as such, but it is not sufficient to 
do this, for this view of the object minimizes the mutuality 
of activity between individuals when one includes the other. 
Synopsis must go upward to superordinate wholes as well as 
downward to subordinate parts. 

Stern has developed the method of synopsis in its bi- 
directionality by insisting that the meaning of the part is 
always to be found in a whole, and by extending the part- 
whole relation further than pluralistic philosophers have. 
By recognizing levels of individuality, he has found a meta- 
physical meaning in the principle that methodology must 
concern itself with the relations of wholes to more inclusive 
wholes, such as man to society, without reducing the former 
to a mere homogeneous part. When one whole transcends 
another, he says, we must not suppose the latter to be ex- 
hausted in partiality. 

The synthesis in one individual of partiality and whole- 
ness is an empirical fact, and in Stern’s system it appears 
in heightened form as introception, a category which is ap- 
plicable only to real individuals. Stern speaks of the amal- 
gamation of heterotelos and autotelos, and he says that we 
are acquainted with the totality of character only if we 
know the manner in which a person’s dispositional tenden- 
cies directed to foreign goals are incorporated in its own 
intrinsic form.” “ ‘I,’ as a valuing subject must acknowl- 
edge self-values (Selbstwerte) outside me, but as I do this, 
I do not efface myself as a self-value, but rather I constitute 
myself as such. And the All as absolute self-value includes 
human egos in it; these egos, however, do not thereby be- 
come mere fragments or organs of this self-value, but 
rather they assert their active personal integrity and, with 
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that, their intrinsic valuableness.”” Stern admits this rela- 
tionship to be uberlogisch, but there is a method which deals 
with it. 

The “hypostatic’” method (synopsis) distinguishes with- 
in a context the “real individuals” and apprehends them as 
ordered in a hierarchy.“ Since there are real individuals, 
the subordination of parts to the whole universe cannot be 
altogether continuous, and we must not be misled into sup- 
posing that all part-whole relations are homogeneous. At 
different levels there are different types of wholes; it is the 
purpose of this method to determine the critical points at 
which these inhomogeneities occur, for they reflect them- 
selves in the necessity of diversifying techniques, and they 
signify changes in the level of metaphysical individuality. 

When looked at in this way, it is easy to see why Ameri- 
can and English personalism is more pluralistic and ideal- 
istic than German personalism. Personal idealism begins 
with the reflexive experience of the self and analogically 
realizes other centers of valuating and valuable conscious- 
ness, one of which may be supreme. Stern, however, explic- 
itly rejects this starting point just because it must resort to 
analogy at a critical stage of its argument.” In his philos- 
ophy, Stern finds no need to raise questions about the rela- 
tion of finite consciousness to infinite experience, even 
though the part-whole relation may obtain between per- 
sons." The embarrassing questions as to how one conscious- 
ness can be a part of another—questions whose difficulty 
gave rise to pluralistic personal idealism—do not arise in 
this system of hierarchical personalism. And the emphasis 


*Person und Sache, vol. iii (Wertphilosophi : 
“Person und Sache, i, 128. ; z Se 
ie ee 136-139, 

e theory of definition of volume 1 of Person und Sache, (ch. xv i 
for the definition of the concept of Person, because subaaesbllieraseeace aetes 
persons gua persons, but gua things. Perhaps the definition must be made in terms of 
the introceptive amalgamation of partiality and wholeness, and Stern, in fact, tends i 
this direction in the emphasis on value in his later works, ; : ae 
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on the double direction of synoptic interpretation has pre- 
vented German personalism from being pronouncedly 
pluralistic. 

Stern has avoided the pitfalls of subjectivity and of a too 
limited application of the hypostatic method in which some 
personal idealists have fallen; but by reference to reflexive 
agents in objective experience instead of to self-conscious- 
ness as a paradigm of real wholeness, it may seem to some 
that he has failed to be entirely convincing in many of his 
applications of the criterion of individuality. It requires 
greater faith in mechanism to believe that self-conscious- 
ness is mechanical than to believe that a cell or an animal 
body is. It is still contended by some, of course, that neither 
involves intrinsic self-reference and goal-directedness, but 
we are certainly safer, from an epistemological standpoint, 
in applying the criterion to ourselves and supposing we fit 
it than in making the same supposition concerning some 
objects whose fate in future scientific explanation and de- 
scription is unknown. The objection may be phrased as fol- 
lows: in the metaphysical definition of individuality it is 
said that the same object is both instigator and beneficiary 
of action, but to assert that this identity obtains in any par- 
ticular case may be a petitio. Stern might reply, though, 
that the identity in change of some objects is no less ineluct- 
able than self-identity. These conflicts, however solved, 
reveal a great deal concerning the similarities and differ- 
ences of the methods of personalistic philosophers. 

Personalism in America and England has been particu- 
larly popular due to the harmony between it and theism, but 
perhaps the same fact has repelled some philosophers whose 
orientation has been towards the natural sciences. But this 
no longer need be so; the synoptic method, which has among 
its progeny (and, paradoxically, also among its ancestry) 
the personalistic philosophies, is coming more and more to 
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be recognized by the scientists themselves as the most profit- 
able and indeed the inevitable method of investigation in 
many fields of science. The scientist who formerly used 
only the first criterion of individuality is not now afraid of 
the second. Organismic biology, field-theory in biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology, the doctrine of physical Gestalten, 
personalistic, self, and Gestalt psychology, Krueger’s Ganz- 
heitspsychologie, modern functional approaches in medi- 
cine, and many other similar movements cannot fail to give 
encouragement to the philosophical employment of synoptic 
methods.” 


“Tn another essay I hope to show some of the essential philosophical foundations of 
these recent scientific movements. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE — 
INSTRUMENTALIST 


By ELMER HARTZEL 


T is intended to outline in this paper the place which the 

metaphorical or symbolical possesses in the work of 
Friedrich Nietzsche by tracing its connection with some of 
the tendencies which had been under way in the centuries 
prior to his appearance. 

It is significant in a study of the place which the sym- 
bolic has for Nietzsche in his theory of intelligence that he 
qualified himself for the work of a professional philologist, 
since, as a student of language he would be likely to acquire 
an insight into the way which their structures are inter- 
related; and a first hand knowledge of the transformations 
which the symbols implying interaction between the ideas 
expressed, language structures, and the human activities 
which are being carried on. Language, in brief, would come 
to be regarded as an organon of a personal and pervasive 
kind. The study of philology by Nietzsche was, moreover, 
significant because of the contrast between the detail and 
rigidity of its methods, and his temperament as a poet and 
literary worker. This contrast, which may be expressed as 
that between the rational and instinctive, would serve to 
bring to a focus the question of the place of the one with 
respect to the other. 

Another phase of Nietzsche’s special training in the use 
of symbols was that of literary workman. Of himself he 
said that he wrote French in German; some of his poetry is 
of high quality. It is further noticeable that a considerable 
part of his prose work was embodied in an aphoristic form. 
The tight-rope walker, for instance, in one of the opening 
representations of 7 arathustra, may be interpreted as 
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typifying modern man as one of mediation: a congerie of 
personalities with viewpoints or perspectives. 

That there is a connection between a language, the 
symbolical, and logic is evident in the foundations of the 
organon presented by Aristotle. His logic centers on a com- 
prehensive analysis of the Greek language with reference 
to its task of embodying ideas. The relationship of a subject 
to a predicate was given particular attention, as well as the 
manner in which a transition might legitimately be made 
from one subject and predicate to another, by the way of a 
middle term which embodied a common characteristic. That 
this procedure was regarded as having some of the charac- 
teristics of a mathematic may be seen by the geometrical 
representations by the means of lines, which, on occasion, 
were presented to show how the main classes of propositions 
and their terms are related to one another. Moreover, that 
which may be regarded as the beginning of a logic now 
prominent was employed by Aristotle when he substituted 
letters of the alphabet for terms of propositions; thus, 
“Socrates is a man” was expressed as A is B. It is evident 
that an elementary step from such a symbolism involves 
the further substitution of, say, an equality sign (=) for 
the verb “is,” and that this procedure, once initiated, might 
lead gradually to the representation, by a code, of varia- 
tions from an equality, of which the ideas of “greater’’ or 
“less than” are examples. Stress on relationships of this 
kind would at this point make the connection between lan- 
guage logic and arithmetic or algebra evident, and a stress 
on the relationships among substantives would lead to a 
symbolic logic in which entities as functions are given 
special attention. 

It has been indicated that one of the modern develop- 
ments of the logic of language as laid down by Aristotle has 
been a logistic of which arithmetic rather than geometry is 
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the comparable type mathematically. There has also oc- 
curred at approximately the same time a shift in the orien- 
tation of thought which has its counterpart embedded in 
the structure of the language: I refer to the movement ini- 
tiated by Descartes when he took as his starting point an 
“T” who thinks. Now the introduction of the “I” was a 
conscious formulation of the general in terms of the par- 
ticular; more than that, it was a statement in terms of a 
personality; it pointed to a time when the individual or 
specific would be given normal recognition as never before. 
In terms of grammar, as well as by implications of logic, 
the first, second, and third persons, singular and plural (1, 
you, he; we, you, they), were at last to be brought within 
the scope of a systematic exposition with respect to general 
ideas. 

Among the consequences to be expected from the intro- 
duction of the I was, first, the re-orientation of the world 
with respect to man, and its explanation of man chiefly by 
something outside of him; second, since a persistent phase 
of personality is the recognition of differences between the 
self and the not-self, increasing emphasis on the specific 
character of existence might be anticipated; and, third, 
since that which is human had become central, the logical 
relationships between the I, the we, and the you might be 
expected to come to the front. Further, as a corollary, it 
was to be anticipated that conceptions concerning physical 
entities would come to be regarded as, to some extent, 
human fabrications. 

Friedrich Nietzsche had training as a philologist which 
would enable him to grasp the meaning of an orientation of 
the logical structure of thought with respect to the personal 
element. Against this symbolic background of language he 
then began to work out some of the implications, not, how- 
ever, as a formal logician, but as an individual who ex- 
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plained logic in terms of human action instead of human 
action in terms of a logic. Thus with him a complete shift 
was made away from the category of Being, to the category 
of Life. At this point, however, he came to a disconcerting 
conclusion: by turning thought back on itself; that is, if 
entities are to be explained as a subdivision of Life, then the 
“ego,” the I, the subject himself, may be only a metaphorical 
explanation of an evasive energy, a description of which 
escapes the net of the intellect because descriptions are 
themselves only one expression of its potency. His work, 
therefore, embodies on the one hand a working out of a 
symbolism in which entities are subordinated to relation- 
ships which are human, as well as the carrying out of a 
conclusion of this tendency by dissslving the ‘‘ego”’; by re- 
garding it also as functional. 

The implications of the foregoing, in which a modern 
doctrine of “misplaced concreteness” was expressed in a 
dissolution of the “‘is,’—that is to say of “being,” “‘sub- 
stance,” ‘permanence’ and one of their corollaries, 
“truth,” is that all phases of existence acquire a metaphor- 
ical character; that is, individuals who begin to interpret 
the world explicitly with respect to their own unique experi- 
ence at last generalize about it by concluding that other 
explanations of it at other times and places are possible. 
The world then loses some of its substantiality. This con- 
summation may be additionally explained by recalling three 
of the stages through which logic passed. There has been 
traditionally a logic of substance and attributes centering 
around the category of Being. As a corollary of this situ- 
ation, there was relatively little systematic exposition of 
the work of the intellect; it was taken for granted. During 
the Middle Ages a second stage was initiated when a per- 
sistent effort was made to explain the nature of sin; it 
finally came forth in full blown logical form with the at- 
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tempt to explain error. Its significance consists in the fact 
that the organon of thought was sufficiently well integrated 
to bring logical concepts, universals, particulars, etc., into 
a relationship close enough for the observance of discrepan- 
cies, as well as the usual logical differences which distin- 
guished the concepts. In doing so it tended to split existence 
into a reality and an appearance, the latter being the field 
of contingency and error. But with the passing of Christian- 
ity the true world is no longer as before a super-sensible 
one, and the day is pointed to when the contents of the 
transcendant world of “truth” will be transferred on to the 
level of human existence. Nietzsche is an arch type of the 
group who set out to do so, for he no longer attempts to 
eliminate or explain error away; logic itself is explained by 
him as being based on error, and the “truth” which logic 
sought becomes a longing for a stable world; the traditional 
motives of logic and the search for truth has, thus, been, 
so he says, the reverse of truth. Chance, change, contin- 
gency, error, uniqueness, individuality, and the creative 
adjustment and construction of the world by living organ- 
isms take a central place in the explanation of existence. 
Further, if this were a substantial world, knowledge could 
be obtained through perception or contemplation, but in an 
unstable one, it is necessary that the objects of thought 
should be transmitted through intermediaries. It is here 
that the idea again enters of the function of the symbolic 
in the activities of individuals who act upon and react to an 
environment. 

We have commented on the background of Nietzsche’s 
work by indicating how his interpretation of the world as 
one of metaphors or symbols is rooted in the symbolic struc- 
ture of the language. We shall now indicate a feature of 
language which became prominent: the time relationships 
of the past, present, and future tenses. 
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For a people like the ancient Greeks, what “is” rather 
than “was” or “might be” was attended to. The sensuous 
presence of a sculptured form typifies the status of their 
thought. However, by the time of Socrates, their thinking 
began a flight from the reality of old to find a lodgement in 
a world of ideas. The undertow of this ideology carried over 
into the medieval age in the form of Christianity, with the 
result that whereas Greek thought was rooted in the pres- 
ent, that of the Middle Ages tends to project itself into a 
future. A corrective for this distortion of the sense of time 
at last made its appearance after the Renaissance by a re- 
version to the past, that is, a powerful movement towards 
the historical side of events got under way. There was, 
thus, at the same time a looking forward to a future world 
promised by Christianity and a looking back into cultural 
and racial backgrounds. According to Nietzsche’s analysis 
the projection of the personality forward as well as back 
is attended by a shifting of the center of consciousness 
which results in a weakening of the personality. Modern 
man, accordingly, is said to be a weak rather than a strongly 
marked type. His problem then becomes one of putting the 
content of the Future, expressed in Christianity by a belief 
in a God and the “truth,” and the content of the past as 
expressed by History, into Mankind at a present instant, 
or to collapse the past and future into a present without at 
the same time clinging to the idea of a substantial reality. 

An explanation of the significance of the solution which 
he sought will be aided by recalling that a substance and 
attribute type of logic had passed down through the Middle 
Ages until at the time of Spinoza we have a logic of Sub- 
stance, Attributes and Modes, with comparable categories 
of thought. By the time of Kant the categories are (if his 
shortest list is given) those of Quantity, Quality, Relation, 
and Modality, but a significant change appears in that there 
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is no longer such a close correlation of the categories with 
logical structure, that is, a critical phase of intellectual 
activity termed ‘“‘judgment” tended to break down the classi- 
fications. With Kant the judgment was an intellectual 
faculty which bridges the gap between concepts referring 
to physical objects and the principles of a higher, super- 
sensible faculty: the Reason. The judgment, moreover, is 
explained as having two kinds of activity, one of which 
passes to the “moral” by the way of concepts; the other, to 
art by the way of sensuous intuition. With the entrée of 
Nietzsche, implications of this critical faculty of judgment 
subordinate the categories by deriving them from the activ- 
ity of an individual who is concerned with the making of 
valuations which, in so far as they are conscious, take a 
symbolic form. Quantity and Quality, as well as Relation 
then give way to Modality; acting in a specific way is 
fundamental to existence, of which the other categories are 
derivative. Moreover, in making this transition the super- 
sensible world of Kant is dropped out, as well as the 
teleological world of morality. There remained for the 
faculty of judgment the realm of intuition, that, of art or 
aesthetics. Now from the standpoint of a logic which has 
come down through the Middle Ages, the logical modes, and 
by implication, existence to which they were applicable are 
four in number: the “possible,” “impossible,” “contingent,” 
and “necessary.” With the transition to a stress on the 
evaluating activities of the intellect, these classifications 
began to lose their compulsion until, with Nietzsche, they, 
like the past and future, tend to become interpretations 
1'This idea is expressed in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. II, 
p. 346, under “Mode,” as follows: A mode “is equivalent in the generic sense to the 
terms attribute, quality, state, all of which have substance as their correlative. But the 
term mode specially emphasizes the aspect of mutability or variability in things, that 
is, the change, from one state to another. In consequence of this emphasis upon the 
aspect of variability, a differentiation arises between the term attribute, as signifying 


the permanent and essential qualities of a substance, and mode, as signifying its more 
variable qualities or the varying forms in which the fundamental attributes express 
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whereby the individual adjusts the world to himself. Exist- 
ence is, accordingly, interpreted from beginning to end by 
the metaphorical; man is fundamentally an artist, a builder ; 
only thus may meaning be given to existence. 

The transition which took place during the passage of 
centuries from a belief in “truth” and substances as ulti- 
mates, to one in which the world is regarded as being shot 
through with the activity of an artistic subject, may be 
again accentuated by a reference to Immanuel Kant. Life 
is defined by him as the faculty a being has of acting accord- 
ing to desires; ‘desire’ being in turn defined as the capacity 
a being has “of becoming by means of its ideas the cause of 
the actual existence of the objects of these ideas.”* This 
autonomy of the will means that it is a law unto itself, inde- 
pendent of “any property of the objects of volition.” The 
principle of autonomy is “always so to choose that the same 
volition shall comprehend the maxims of our choice as a 
universal law.”’ This type of volition is said to be categori- 
cal in that “it concerns not the matter of the action, or its 
intended result, but its form and the principle of which it is 
the result,”’* for the human will can take an interest in the 
action itself, without at the same time having a pleasurable 
interest in the object of an action.’ Moreover, he who wills 
an end as a rational being, wills the means thereto, since “‘in 
willing an object as my effect there is already thought the 
causality of myself as an acting cause.’ 

It is part of the irony of events that this kind of analysis 
should be turned around in an unexpected manner. With 
Nietzsche the categorical imperative to act so that “thou 
canst at the same time will that it should become a universal 


*Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical Reason; trans. by Abbott, p. 94 f. 
®*Thid., p. 59. 
‘Tbid., p. 33. 
*Tbid., p. 30. 
°Thid., p. 34. 
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law’”’ still remains, but in a different sense: the authority 
of a pure reason to determine objectives is denied; and the 
individual with the autonomous will is evoked, in the ab- 
sence of a supersensible end, to make his will the law. Inter- 
est in the action, rather than pleasure in the object of the 
action, remains as before, except that the interest is that of 
a free moving and inventing individual in an unmoral 
world. 

Nietzsche’s theory of knowledge thus embraces the 
whole range of symbolism from the logical or mathematical 
to the imaginative or fanciful; unity is to be established 
between the extremes of reason and sensation, concept and 
emotion, the permanent and the changeful, by going at life 
from the standpoint of the artist. Science and morality, 
twin Gods of contemporary thought, were to be viewed 
with suspicion except as devices or subterfuges with which 
to meet the pressing exigencies of living. Morality becomes 
a phenomenon, an “accommodation,” an artfulness which is 
hostile to life, since life, which is essentially unmoral, rests 
on appearance, art, illusion, necessity of perspective and 
error; the theoretical man, likewise, is, in the last analysis, 
to be mistrusted because he “attributes to knowledge and 
perception the power of a universal medicine.” 

“There is a recurring conflict,” said Nietzsche in his 
first published work, “between the theoretic and the tragic 
view of things”; the tragic view is the realization of how 
logic (and the endeavors based on it) eventually contradicts 
and begins to consume itself. The standpoint from which 
he resolves the conflict has a theory of “knowledge” with 
Aesthetics as a background. Two types of art are the 
criteria: the one, music; the other, tragedy. A prototype of 
the first is the music of, say, Wagner. By it space is con- 


"Tbid., p. 38. ; 
©The Birth of Tragedy, edited by Levy, p. 117. 
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quered through the medium of sound; a model of the second 
would be the tragedies of Aeschylus; by them pessimism 
regarding the meaning of existence is overcome through the 
pleasure of so foiling the compulsion of Fate. 

With dramatic art, the action, the modality, forms the 
content; it is through it that the drama has meaning. More- 
over, from the artistic standpoint no content of conscious- 
ness is necessarily real, for artistic production is not formal 
activity in accordance with given determinations: it works 
“by drawing on its own resources,”’* it binds and loosens of 
its own power. For it the ‘‘perfect” is that which is adequate 
to its aim.” The artist would put the stamp of the universal 
on the particular; he would overcome cause and effect, 
subserviency to law, time and change by his own efforts. 
Such was the shift to the idea of a construction of the world 
with the I as a center. 


“Hegel, Philosophy of Fine Art; trans. by Bosanquet, pp. 49,-50. 
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THE DILEMMA OF A SCIENTIFIC AGE 


By WALTER HAVIGHURST 
HE keynote of the age is the magic word, “science.” 


Besides it other interests and values are but as a 
cloud of dust around a central activity. The first word, in a 
figurative sense, that the collegefreshman learns is “science.” 
Now science is the sum of things known, the evidence of 
things seen. This is a strange and ironic word with which 
to begin an experience of life that if it in any way becomes 
significant communicates with realities outside the realm 
of experiment and analysis. It is the irony of the Japanese 
infant whose first spoken word invariably is “Aba,” which 
means “good-bye.” The Japanese child comes into the world 
saying farewell, as the college freshman comes into this 
vital experience of life repeating the new-found word, 
“science.” 

The second word that the freshman learns is “poetry.” 
Now poetry is the sum of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen. And this second word is misted with fugi- 
tive beauty and strange with unattainable truth. 

So, very early, the thoughtful freshman is between the 
horns of the scholar’s dilemma. Science comes to him, offer- 
ing to interpret the world, to analyze reality and show him 
what there is to believe and to live for. At the same time 
there come suggestions of another kind of reality, offering 
quite a different conception of values and truth. Art reveals 
to him a beauty in nature which is more than the sum of its 
parts. In literature he finds expressions of an utterly un- 
founded ideal. In music he hears the rapture and desire of 
a half-known life. Already college has put to him the ques- 
tion that the successive experiences of life will ask with 
increasing insistence. Where shall he find reality? Shall he 
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believe the test-tube or the violin? Shall he accept the sonnet 
or the syllogism? 

Recently Mr. John Masefield made an interesting state- 
ment of opinion. “Science,” he said, “is not a substitute for 
religion, but religion of a very deep and austere kind.” Here 
is one way to settle the dilemma, to assert that the two reali- 
ties are one. This is but a single expression of a common 
and growing confusion of the objective and imaginative 
worlds. There is a failure to distinguish between the realms 
of science and imagination which threatens to lead toward 
certain fearful despairs. Man is a citizen of two worlds, 
each authentic and essential, and his life is integral only 
when it partakes of the nature of them both. Science cannot 
be a substitute for religion any more than mathematics can 
be a substitute for music. And science is not religion, even 
of a very deep and austere kind, any more than logic is an 
austere kind of poetry. Happily, Mr. Masefield does not 
write his poems on this theory. 

It is one of the subtle tendencies of the time gradually to 
forsake the transcendent world as a beautiful and lost illu- 
sion, and to bid a sad farewell to the spiritual mysteries that 
made life a pilgrimage in days gone by. Knowledge has so 
replaced imagination that men, seeing facts in place of the 
old conceits, relinquish romance and think that poetry has 
been exiled from the earth. In truth, poetry has just receded, 
as the circle of darkness recedes before the light of a 
hunter’s fire in the woods. There remain both the light and 
the dark. Man does not banish the mysteries from his world 
because he increases the light. 

Science and poetry are two distinct worlds, with mutual 
dependence and relation, but also with mutual distinction. 
Man has a transcendent realm, as real as that of science 
and more significant, and in that realm must be found the 
ultimate hope and meaning of life. 
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Just now there is a need for a new conviction of the 
reality of the spiritual world. Science is revealing a universe 
so vast that the earth shrinks to a grain of sand before the 
stars, and faith is like a fairy mist grown up in the night 
and threatens to vanish with the coming of the sun. Science 
ruthlessly strips away the most precious of human beliefs. 
It looses a wind upon the world, that scatters man’s most 
cherished doctrines like withered leaves before the blasts of 
winter. The modern world has no refuge for those wander- 
ing superstitions that gladdened man’s heart in another 
day. There seems no remaining sanction for even the com- 
monest of human hopes. The venerable Mother Nature has 
proved to be an inexplicable and insatiable power, driven by 
blind and ruthless forces and filling the world with parasitic 
life. The heavens, which once were written with portents 
for man, have suddenly opened onto infinity and left the 
world lost in the windy desolation of the spheres. Science 
has dissolved all these fair illusions and left man alien in a 
world where there is neither joy, nor love, nor light, nor 
certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain. 

Yet there comes at times a certain inescapable under- 
standing that if this is not the best of all possible worlds 
there may be a divine wisdom about it still, and that perhaps 
the world was left incomplete in order that each man might 
complete it in his own soul. Only in that way could there be 
a human world at all; and only in that way could man par- 
ticipate in its perfection. The meaning of life is to be found 
nowhere if not in the pattern which the human volition im- 
poses upon the encircling chaos. Man himself shares etern- 
ally in the creation. God left the world unfinished, and wrote 
across the heavens and upon the face of the earth “After me 
cometh a Builder.” Man is left to bathe the world’s struggle 
in tenderness and soften its harsh outlines with dreams. He 
is called upon to project from his own spirit the hope and 
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aspiration which will give a purpose to all the rest. Science 
reveals the objective order, but there is a vastly more signi- 
ficant spiritual order which must be fashioned in the human 
heart. 

It is the function and achievement of the imagination to 
place a sky over man’s head. Unless the sky is beautiful, 
nothing is beautiful. And so significant is the sky that if it 
is serene and arches over the earth like a benediction, no 
ugliness can long withstand the healing of its light. Every 
man creates for himself what is most significant in his 
world. Whether or not the creation is finished and beautiful 
depends upon what he does to it with his spirit. A certain 
degree of soul, Ben Johnson maintained, is indispensable to 
keep the very body from destruction, “to save us,” as he 
says, ‘the expense of salt.”” The creation depends equally 
upon the presence of soul, and if a man would keep the 
world from decaying before his eyes he must do something 
to it with his spirit. It was not an artist enamored with the 
joy and beauty of the world, but Millet, in love with old age, 
suffering and toil, who said “The man who finds any phase 
or effect in nature not beautiful, the lack is in his own 
heart.” If men ever allow their spirits to despair it must 
not be because the world is what it is but because they are 
what they are. 

Science cannot reveal the lasting lineaments of the 
world, for the only profound aspects of the universe are 
those which are brought to its interpretation. Faith is only 
his who has the heart to command it. Art is only possible 
when the pattern of nature is completed in the human 
spirit. Poetry is his who will wrestle with the world and 
beautify it with the passion of his soul. Religion is not 
what God has given man but what He has made him strug- 
gle for. And in the face of all that threatens to overwhelm 
man’s hope, the world is still subject to the human soul. 
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Science presents a spiritual peril, not because it in any 
way conflicts with the truth of poetry or denies the claims 
of the imagination. It is a more subtle and perhaps a more 
serious peril than that. Science is concerned with the finite, 
while poetry is concerned with the infinite. Science deals 
with the known, while poetry deals with the unknown. The 
peril of a scientific age is that thought becomes so concerned 
with the finite that the infinite is forgotten. Science places 
such an emphasis upon the known that the unknown passes 
out of the sphere of human concern. It requires a rare depth 
of understanding to live sanely and spiritually in a scientific 
age, and to remember that the known can never exhaust an 
infinite world. As knowledge advances mystery deepens; 
but it is easier to see the knowledge than the mystery, easier 
and less appalling. 

Science, at first, limits man’s world more than it en- 
larges it. It lays out strict barriers and sets up stubborn 
boundaries. It makes the world smaller because it fixes 
thought upon the definite rather than upon the boundless 
and unknown. Just now human thought has not caught up 
with science, and the imagination is not bold to embrace 
and spiritualize the new world. A scientific theory is a 
limitation of the world until the imagination becomes great 
enough to absorb it. Facts will subdue the imagination until 
the imagination has grown great enough to subdue the 
facts. The present age is finding that as science reveals a 
widening universe, man’s concerns are becoming smaller 
and more limited. Hence the tide of realism in art and liter- 
ature, realism that is not properly realism so much as 
cynicism. The true realist is not a James Joyce but a 
Dostoievsky. 

Man can dream only when he is master of his world. 
Science has overwhelmed him for the time and the imagina- 
tion is frightened and cold. The wings of fancy have been 
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clipped and in imaginative works there is little hint of 
higher things than those of earth. Music has lost the quest- 
ing note that in Wagner led it, like a wind, homeless and 
restless through the heavens. Art has surrendered the spirit 
that in Turner made men look away from earth to the spell 
of sunset and the starry sky. Poetry has forgotten the 
strain that in Coleridge carried the human spirit to the edge 
of the world and bade it look out upon that last illimitable 
sea. The spirit is not brave to make its claim upon an in- 
credible universe. So philosophy becomes positivistic and 
will not tax its reason with the momentous questions that 
underlie the world. Religion becomes humanitarian, and 
neighborliness replaces the austere doctrine that life is a 
lonely matter between the soul and God. Psychology, be- 
cause it could not find the human spirit somewhere in the 
human anatomy, repudiates itself as “the science of the 
soul,” after the manner of the French astronomer who 
searched the heavens with a telescope and declared that he 
could find no God. There is a limit that science lays upon 
the world. Human life is confined until the imagination can 
rush that limit and burst the barrier to make new conquests 
of its own. 

Science cannot, as Mr. Masefield suggests, be identified 
with the products and activity of the imagination. However 
it can nurture and inspire spiritual conceptions. Now ex- 
periment is so far ahead of meditation that it seems that 
poetry has been annihilated. Science offers to wrestle with 
man for his faith. If the human spirit can triumph in that 
struggle the strength of the adversary becomes its own, as 
the Indian believed that the cunning of a slain enemy en- 
tered his frame. The greater the world that the imagina- 
tion subdues the greater will be the spiritual poise and 
power of the age. An immeasurable world, fearful and 
wonderful beyond utterance, now confronts the imagina- 
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tion. The human spirit that trembled before the new world 
of Copernicus and then gathered its strength and triumphed 
over it, is now called upon to leap thirty thousand light 
years and take to itself the great nebula of Orion, and to 
reach into the depths of that nearer but not less amazing 
mystéry and spiritualize the subconscious mind. 

The supreme need of the present age is for a new and 
more valiant mysticism, a mysticism great enough to take 
the widened world into its embrace and accept it and make 
it its own. There is need for a new tide of imaginative 
power to lift man’s sky over the farthest horizons of science 
and bathe the world in a healing light. A cosmic spiritual 
consciousness must come to convict man again of an ancient 
truth, that the Infinite is more sure than any other fact. 
The modern age, with its fearful armament of x-rays, micro- 
scopes and test-tubes, must win for itself an all embracing 
spiritual consciousness, like that of Malebranche, Berkeley, 
and Spinoza, men who saw in the vision of the world the 
vision of an infinite life working itself out in vast and varied 
manifestations. A puny faith will not avail in an age of 
discovery. If the imagination is not great enough to absorb 
and permeate the findings of science, science will vanquish 
the imagination. 

The intellectual problem today is the same problem that 
has confronted man in every age, except that the problem 
today is so much greater in proportions that it seems 
strange and new. Man is confronted with a world that is 
heedless of his hopes and does not sympathize with his con- 
cerns. Into that world he must bring the pity, the tender- 
ness, the sense of drama and pilgrimage which prepare it 
for the dwelling of the human heart. And to these he must 
add the hidden, impalpable hope of the ideal which holds it 
all together. Above it he must lift a sky which is his own 
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spirit’s escape from the bondage of the finite and from 
which he may draw the fires of poetry and faith. 

Our Dilemma is the old, old problem of man’s relation 
to the world. Scholarship presents, under its limited con- 
cerns and singular details, a universal unending question. 
And because of that, scholarship is our participation in the 
most significant activity of the race. It links us with the 
long labors and the fierce endeavors of life, and establishes 
us in that pilgrimage through darkness and deep waters, 
through fears and despairs, in the struggle for freedom 
and truth. 

Scholarship is a search for man’s place in the universe. 
That search is the most ancient and honored of human en- 
terprises. In Japan the long lines of pilgrims are climbing 
the shoulders of Mt. Fuji, seeking with patience and ardor 
and hope the ministry of nature and the felicity of life. Out 
on the mesas of New Mexico the Indians are still lifting the 
old chants of wonder and desire, and over the deserts in the 
evening comes the echo of the tom-tom, beating out the fear 
from a red man’s heart. These, and demonstrations like 
them in every stage of human development, are the most 
splendid gestures of man. Just as real, and we believe more 
availing, is our routine of study, activity and communal life. 
Scholarship is our part in this universal enterprise. In a 
college routine that to our shame sometimes becomes shoddy, 
formal and meaningless, we are carrying out this enter- 
prise that has in it the anguish and triumph of the race. We 
are a part of a world-wide and age-long endeavor. Scholar- 
ship is not something superficial, artificial, or removed from 
life. It is life itself. Curious, wondering, baffled, dissatis- 
fied, but upheld by the old indomitable hopes, and seeking 


with the passion of an inborn desire a habitation for the 
mind and heart. 


“NOTHING BUT” PHILOSOPHY 
By LESLIE M. PAPE 

OR the sake not merely of ordering knowledge but 

also of understanding and mastering the world, it 
is a useful procedure to seek the universal underlying the 
particular, to classify phenomena into species and genera, 
and to search for causes and causal laws. To some extent, 
this ordering may be purely mental, confined to an explica- 
tion of that which is implicit in experience. But this yields 
a limited harvest. Observation and experiment are supple- 
mental and often necessary. 

Indispensable, however, as is this ordering process, this 
search for first principles and prime causes, it is also a 
process which is easily and therefore frequently abused. 
Specifically, there is a strong likelihood of ascribing a 
greater reality to these logical ultimates than to the concrete 
experiences with which analysis perforce starts. The ab- 
stract nature of analysis is overlooked, and that which is 
thrown aside in the process is dismissed as though it pos- 
sessed no reality; whereas in truth it is not unreal but 
unimportant, yet unimportant only from the standpoint of 
the specific purpose which directs the peculiar course of a 
specific analysis. 

Reduction is a nice word to describe the aspect of classi- 
fication I have in mind. An identifying clue is found in the 
actual or possible use of the words “nothing but: 2elteis 
perhaps no error to say, for example, that two is nothing 
but one and one, but in general when a statement contains 
the words “nothing but” it is wise to bring one’s critical 
powers into play. 

Perhaps the world can be reduced to, interpreted in 
terms, of physico-chemical laws. Perhaps it is nothing but 
atoms in motion. And doubtless a farmer should have some 
knowledge of the physical sciences. One of the things he 
would doubtless come to know is the law of conservation of 
energy. Thus enlightened, he would not waste his time in 
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the illusory attempt to improve the strain of his cattle; for 
his higher knowledge would assure him that the fodder fed 
to his so-called poor cattle would produce just as much 
energy as that fed to his good cattle. And since all soil is 
alike, on the level of physics, he would sow his seed at ran- 
dom. Since cattle, soil, ete., are nothing but aggregates of 
atoms in motion, it would be gratuitous to look beyond 
physics for guiding principles. 

Asa matter of fact the reductive error is not absent even 
in the physical sciences. For example, it is not true that 
chemical elements are reducible to atoms, that is, to nothing 
but atoms. The arrangement and number of atoms are also 
constitutive factors. It is only by virtue of a prejudice that 
interpretation of qualitative difference in terms of quali- 
tative identity of constituent atoms plus differentiation of 
structure, can be hailed as a step from pluralism to monism. 
Structure possesses as much reality as do atoms, and differ- 
ences in structure are as real and significant as are differ- 
ences in other qualities. Witness the importance of arrange- 
ment in algebraic permutations and combinations. 

A common example of this fault in philosophy is afforded 
by both idealism and materialism. There is a sense in which 
it might be true that either mind or matter is the underly- 
ing real, and the other mere appearance; but that the world 
is therefore nothing but either mind or matter is false. For 
even though one is statable in terms of the other, there still 
remains a difference between, say, rocks and human beings. 
Rocks may be regarded as possessing sensibility, but no one 
will ever mistake them for human beings. Human beings 
may be nothing but matter but no one in his senses would 
identify them with rocks. Finally, even if mind, for exam- 
ple, is illusion, its illusory character is an aspect of reality 
and is distinguishable from that aspect of reality known as 
matter. 
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Indeed all monistic attempts to remove differences 
necessarily fail. Finally, differences are ineradicable. No 
two things are ever just one thing. They may, in certain 
cases, be shown to be identical in ways that were unsus- 
pected, but their prima faci qualitative differences remain 
as veritable chunks of reality. The various colors are not 
“nothing but” color. They are also their differentiating 
factors. True, they have an underlying identity; each is a 
color. But this identity neither removes nor accounts for 
the differences between the respective colors. 

Classification, analysis, etc., are important, but it should 
be realized that in making for understanding and possible 
control of heterogeneity, they do bring about its abolition. 
Conceptual analysis implies a perceptual basis, and though 
it transcends its base, even modifies it in some sense, it does 
not destroy it. The various sciences can be arranged in a 
hierarchy of levels, e.g., physics, chemistry, biology, psy- 
chology, ete. But it is only in a special sense that physics is 
basic, possesses more reality or truth. It is just as true to 
say that physics is the emptiest of sciences and contains the 
least truth. The various levels are differentiated with re- 
spect to their content, i.e., the phenomena and problems 
with which they are concerned. And as one phenomenon has 
as much reality as another, so each science, regardless of its 
level, is possessor of its own laws and truths.’ 

As has already been said the reductive abstractive pro- 
cedure is in general both valid and useful, not to say neces- 
sary. It is only against its abuse that complaint can prop- 
erly be lodged. It has also been suggested that the abuse is 
a phase of the monistic tendency. To some extent monism 
is a speculative ideal, and undue monism in practice may be 
ascribed to speculative zeal. But I think it not unfair to say 
that the monistic tendency is usually an emotive one, and 


1Cf. Ethics by N. Hartmann, Vol. II Ch. XXXVIII (C) and Vol. III. Sect. II. 
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that erroneous reduction is usually due to wishful thinking. 

In the words of William James, the monist is tender- 
minded as over against the tough-minded pluralist. In the 
words of John Dewey, monism is a phase of the quest for 
certainty, more ultimately the quest for security. Pluralism 
makes for uncertainty. It is only a naive and compart- 
mental mind that can escape clashes of value and hence of 
uncertainty in a pluralistic universe. For most others sal- 
vation requires a monistic universe, e.g., in ethics, a single 
standard or measuring rod. The tender-minded are incapa- 
ble of embracing dualities. They are in constant torture if 
value is ascribed to both flesh and the spirit, freedom and 
restraint, etc., or reality to both mind and matter. They 
must rather be either ascetics or sensualists, libertarians or 
formalists—or else forego critical thought, e.g., surrender 
to an authoritarianism which takes upon itself the responsi- 
bility of all important decisions. 

That which is irresistible in the tender-minded is pow- 
erful enough in mankind generally. We all want definitive 
rules, would like to eschew uncertainty. Anyone can lead 
us who seems to be sure of his directions. We like to be free, 
yes. But we also like to follow.’ We look around for the 
man, whether he be a fool or not, who can speak and act 
with conviction. Vacillation and indecision are scarcely 
tolerated, even in the universities, certainly not in teaching 
as such. At least one of the important functions of religion 
and love is to give us that certainty and security we all 
crave. A Rock of Ages, to which we may cling, is a veritable 
necessity of life. Nevertheless, there are degrees in the ex- 
tent to which we are driven to monism. The better balanced 
find it possible to adjust themselves in realistic recognition 
of the dualities which the world most obviously exhibits, 


and often rather certainly needs. 


* That we like both to lead to and follow i 


° s an example of the duality which i ioe 
tressing to the tender-minded. P i is so dis 
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ASTRONOMY 
By MARY JANE ELLIS 


Could Leonardo, weary, turn away 

From unquenched starry yearning? Bored with sight 
Could Galileo gladly shun the height 

"Round which a now-discarded wonder lay? 


- If Newton came to this familiar sphere 

On some swift ray, encircling time and space 
Which have renounced him, he would lift his face 
To watch the stars, through centuries, come near— 
Half-way to earth. A universe swirls on 

And men search out the fabulous extent 

A galaxy has ranged, since Kepler spent 

His hours with numbered spheres. In Babylon 
Men clutched at truth, and in Miletus, when 
Gods walked the earth—but gods and systems die 
And there remains the shifting murmur: Why? 


And question marks each night lie down with men, 
Conceive new questions—scores of restless sons 
With whom the beasts will have no intercourse. 
Man, of all creatures, is too strong to force 

Such partners from his bed. Only man runs 

To seek delight in puzzles without end, 

Finds in each growing riddle a strange friend. 


Since he has questioned unreplying night 

Man now must always take his eager place 
Before some lens, strive from conceptual space 
To cut through shadowed dreams to newer light. 


PERILOUS PATH 
By VIRGINIA SPATES 


Then Hope enticed me up a magic hill 
With promises her might could not fulfil. 


(I coveted possession of the horn 
That gleamed upon the fabled unicorn), 


And O the joy that met me on the way ; — 
The irridescent bird, the breath of May ; 


That flaming splendor leaning from the sky 
To read the names that we know beauty by. 


Youth and desire, and every lovely thing 
Made manifest, approached me on the wing ; 


But only from a path delight would scorn, 
There came the glimmer of that golden horn. 


OUR FOREIGN LETTER 


From Oxford to Paris 

Since the disputes resulting from the development of new ideo- 
logies have ceased, it is proper, perhaps, to go back over the course 
of the seventeen years of which the Congress of Paris, the extra- 
ordinary session of the Société francaise de Philosophie, and the 
meeting at Oxford’ are the limits, in order to see taking form, 
beneath the ideas, which are a superficial expression, currents and 
counter-currents flung upon the people according to the rhythm of 
thought. 

Emerging from the world war, events not to be judged accord- 
ing to a common standard radiate in all directions. They have 
caused men and states to lose their sanity ; they have revealed noth- 
ing stable in intelligence except the brief and cyclic manner which 
the Hellenes employed to relate the vicissitudes of cities. Human 
beings have experienced all ideas and all sentiments with the inten- 
sity and rapidity which the immanence of death imposes during a 
whole generation. They have seen them swept away by the breath 
of revolution, rising from the past of England, America, and 
France to disrupt eastern Europe and Asia. They have had the 
vision of Empire. They no longer know anything of universities, 
because they have been able to read in the clear sky of portentous 
nights the knowledge by which all the disorders of the world are 
overcome. In the returning calm, mature men devoted to pre-war 
studies, young men becoming makers of history, bowed to the will 
of all the belligerent peoples in wishing to reconcile the demands 
which are the outcome of a new order with the intellectual tradi- 
tions which safeguard the civilization common to Europe and the 
United States of America. Excess of irrationality had convinced 
them of the supremacy of the mind. They were seeking a collective 
expression conforming to the speculation of physics as well as to 
Hinstein’s view of the theory of Relativity, by which scholars are 
inspired in their research, and by which philosophers who are im- 
perfectly freed from Kantianism are guided in the theories of 
knowledge. This new system of the world where everything is 
measured would remain flexible enough not to hinder in any way a 
keen sense of liberty and would be also a claim for liberty permeat- 
ing Bergsonism, the works of the American philosophers emanci- 
pated by William James from the servitude of not being one’s self, 
the republican movement which is manifest alike in the wavering 


*Translated from the French by Frances Tubbs. 

*R. Lenoir, “Le Meeting d’Oxford.” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, Jan., March 

1921, Congrés des Sociétés Philosophiques, américaine, anglaise, Belge, italienne et 

de la Société francaise de Philosophie (27-31 Dec. 1921), Paris, Armand Colin, s, d. 
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of French politics and in the Constitution of Weimar, the League 
of Nations which strengthens peace and creates an international 
system of morals, a gift to men who have been reconciled. 


Since then, men have been surprised at themselves and have 
been too concerned about deformations and religious scruples not 
to make ethics yield to casuistry where the will is enervated. Revo- 
lutions without a past have made historical and racial antagonism 
the basis of the rights of people who oppose the rest of mankind. 
Party organizations have tried to take the place of political institu- 
tions. Men have gone into exile in order to keep alive the thought 
of their native land through political opposition. Intellectual par- 
ticularisms have reappeared. All have failed to accomplish the 
reconstruction which was their aim. Curiosity and interest have 
turned away from the system of the universe, without permitting 
new concepts which originate there to be further examined or ban- 
ished. Culture is again confused with civilization in an ambiguity 
which masks the faliure of civilized mankind, organised, as Auguste 
Comte wished it to be, in a federation of positive republics, and 
which reinforces the compromise of republics, monarchies, and 
empires, increased by the need of expansion of the white race. 
Ideas come and go in gusts. Sketches and summaries, fusions and 
confusions demand attention without compelling acceptance. The 
critical spirits find before it only peoples who destroy themselves in 
social conflicts and fratricidal struggles. 

In face of such a denial of the desire of the war generation, who 
felt grandeur too much not to wish for an art which is simplified 
and, as it were, crude, and who are too familiar with the tragic 
not to rest it upon the armies of David or the movements of crowds, 
we have thought it advisable to set up as an example the life and 
work of a philosopher as accustomed to the field of battle as to 
religious persecution. Indeed, thinkers from all countries have 
offered as tribute works on the origin of Cartesianism, the influence 
of the Rosicrucians, the relations with Fludd, Galileo, Campanella, 
Bacon, and Commenius. .. . Among other things they showed the 
propriety of passing over in silence the anticartesian attitude taken 
today by physics. 

Physics has taken the place of mathematics also in epistemo- 
logical inquiries. But the discoveries of the last fifty years have 
imposed upon physics so many theses that it cannot form a harmon- 
ious whole. The theories of Relativity had led savants to make 
generalizations, in spite of the fact that Einstein specified that he 
was interested only in that which is measurable. The vogue of 
microphysics has had the same effect. In turning their attention 
from the sphere to the atom, the savants have not been willing to 
do constructive work by participating in the elaboration of new 
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concepts; they have not followed Niels Bohr in regard to the pos- 
sible impact of quantum physics on psychology. They have seized 
upon Heisenberg’s statements concerning uncertainty to find there 
displayed to best advantage the theory of probability and the the- 
ory of frequency set forth by Reichenbach. The purpose is, with 
the assent of scientists, to make the principle of indeterminacy, of 
which Louis Broglie attests the heuristic value for quantum physics 
only, an element of irrationality entering into the origin of bodies. 
By way of deduction their desire effects the abolition of all causality 
and proclaims that chance holds empire over nature. Analogies 
arise in the subnuclear behavior of chromosomes noted by P. S. 
Naida. The uncertainties of philosophers haunted by Hume revive 
with F. C. S. Schiller, who finds a new reason for pointing out the 
limits of science. 


His criticism, added to the explicit statements of Rutherford, 
Einstein, and Planck, recalled by Sir Herbert Samuel, has not suc- 
ceeded in preventing the eclipse of all recent discoveries concerning 
cosmic rays, waves, electromagnetism, physical chemistry, organic 
chemistry, radioactivity, calculated to suggest heuristic and epis- 
temological considerations. At the most, biology is left confronting 
physics to insure a parallel between the realm of life and the inan- 
imate world. The systems which result from the logistic movement, 
failing to recognize the physical reality of number and the validity 
of an ever-exact reference of number to all symbolic substitutes, 
reverse the direction of the relations between mathematics and logic 
reduced to simple terms. Mathematical conceptions, failing to 
recognize the constant correspondence between the propositions and 
even the structure of the real, confine themselves, with Brouwer, 
to the description of an activity which develops and spreads indef- 
initely, as number, following the demands of science. The meta- 
method of Hilbert, the metalogic of Lukssiewicz and Tarski, the 
conventionalism of Carnap, the reduction of causality to the nega- 
tive expression of the principle of contradiction reinforce them. 
The actual possibilities of analytical geometry presented by Elie 
Carson are reabsorbed. The Physicalism of the school of Vienna is 
instituted. Reichenbach formulates with lucidity the consequences 
of empirical subjectivism. Mathematical knowledge does not reveal 
with certainty anything real about the structure of the world. 
Geometry is logical and formal. Analysis returns to arithmetic. 
Arithmetic is reduced to a system of formal rules without content. 
The theory of knowledge consists of concepts and propositions com- 
prising previsions admitting of control, forming as many languages 
as there are disciplines, reducible in the long run to the physical 
language which is the language of things. ... 
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Transcendance and immanence do not constitute in themselves 
theses which oppose one another and require a dialectical solution." 
They are two instances of a relaxing of forms to which inclination 
impels some minds. Starting from reflective analysis, from meta- 
physics and moral philosophy, in order to confine themselves to the 
consideration of essences, such thinkers end with a view enhanced 
by dialectic, making knowledge an integral part of being, to incor- 
poraté it in theology and to place themselves in the presence of 
existences. 

Hence a collection of systematic outlines as full of detail and as 
complex as Pragmatism used to be, which, rich in rivalry and in 
nuances, does not betray, nor abandon any of its pretentions in 
making its own the title of Existential Philosophy. Philosophy of 
intentions, par excellence, it concentrates the new energies, the 
transpositions, the reminiscences. Leibnitzianism, German ideal- 
ism, Novalis, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, all the great emancipators 
of concepts, too completely masters of the symbol to remain vague, 
inspire them. The Esquisse de l’ Histoire de la doctrine de V'Idéal et 
du Réel has taught them the principium individuationis, the nega- 
tive character of the concepts, the primacy of an efficient cause con- 
nected with natural forces, the inefficacy of concepts in face of the 
love, happiness, sorrow, chance, misunderstanding, wickedness, 
compassion, righteousness, appearance and emptiness which Wag- 
ner transfigures in musical drama. Pragmatism, democratic and mul- 
tiple, finding its poet in Walt Whitman, recalls to them the meta- 
physics of camaraderie, when “Jch hat?’ einen Kamerade” becomes 
in Germany the official song. The way is prepared for them by 
Marcel Proust, who knows how to describe life as prolonged indef- 
initely, in granting men a place in time as much more important 
as the place they occupy in space is restricted. They adopt the 
ancient Hellenic war-cry, which is so troubled, “to save the appear- 
ance.” They plunge into existence, grasp intentions, exceed the 
intention in the intention itself, expand concepts even to annihila- 
tion and let themselves be led by a few great human feelings even 
to the anguish of death. 


In such a breaking up of concepts, sociology is reabsorbed into a 
praxology forgetful of Spencer and of Espinas. The philosophy of 
values dissolves into dissertations which effect the reappearance of 
the uncertainty of peoples in regard to the nature and direction of 
the modes of human activity. As defense against it, only Kayserling 
and Gobineau, perhaps, would have been needed. In order to pre- 
serve for idealism its character as a system, it is important to re- 


8R. T. Flewelling has presented a political interpretation of it in The Personalist, 
Winter 1938, pp. 78-79. 
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establish, with contemporary Germany, the historical continuity 
affirmed by the Post-Kantians, to restore, with Benedetto Croce and 
the sociologists, the historical incidence which impels the movement 
of the mind. The individual and society, of which civilization is the 
emanent expression, will win, at this price, their autonomy relative 
to modern occidental science as well as to Christianity. Their double 
expansion leaves Existential Philosophy since Nietzsche satisfied 
with apprehending man in the stream of humanity, in the midst of 
nature, in life. Ibsen and Berdyaev warn us, in terms which are posi- 
tive and Greek, that life is tragic in essence. The reflection of the 
sociologists and the view of activity agree in restoring, with Novak,’ 
its original place to the feeling of life, and in recognizing with 
Tetens and Kant that it is not a sense of life properly so called, that 
we have, for it would amount to consciousness of existence; but the 
feeling which the subject has in regard to life. And consequently, 
he feels only the increase or decrease of vitality. From this Belebung 
are derived at the same time all the evaluations, all the activities, 
obverse and reverse of the same manifestation, of which life 
and death are the common measure. The laws of life assure the 
critical passage of the mind through the world of organized bodies, 
numbers, forms, forces, machines.° They are the basis of politics 
harmonizing human groups on the model of the cosmos. They form 
the ethics offering to the individual who is integrated in a society all 
the collective acquisitions constitutive of a world superior to the 
reality experienced in life, a world superior to reality and yet pos- 
sible. They divorce aesthetics from transcendental or technical 
aspects in order to renew its role as a sensitive mediator between 
the external world and man, to restore to perception its plenitude, to 
spiritual activity its quality of contemplation. 
Raymond Lenoir, Paris, May, 1938. 

ae op be du [Xe Congrés international de Philosophie. Paris, Hermann. Fascicule X, 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Professor W. H. Werkmeister’s article in the Summer Personalist 
is an admirable continuation of the discussion of presuppositions 
of experiment which I opened in the previous issue. A few com- 
ments may be in order. 

It is not quite clear why I should be charged with being ambig- 
uous when I point out two different meanings of experiment and 
distinguish between them. Ambiguity would exist only if the 
distinction were not made. In the present philosophical situation I 
deem it important to differentiate the rigidly scientific from the 
broadly pragmatic use of the term experiment. The aim of my 
article was to show that both meanings of the term involve pre- 
suppositions which many scientists and pragmatists ignore. My 
article did not aim at completeness. Professor Werkmeister has 
pointed the way to valuable supplementation of my suggestions. 


In one respect, however, a criticism which he offers strikes me as 
verbal rather than real. I spoke of experiment as being carried out 
“with the purpose of discovering verifiable laws.” My critic prefers 
to speak of “verifying hypotheses.” But since every formulation 
of a law prior to verification is an hypothesis, and since all scien- 
tific hypotheses are about laws, it is just as unsatisfactory for one 
statement to omit the word “law” as it is for the other to omit 
“hypothesis.”” Hypothesis was implied in my fourth presupposition, 
that of purpose, but Professor Werkmeister is right in his emphasis 
on the importance of making the idea of hypothesis much more 
explicit. The reference to Galileo (top of p. 257) is especially 
illuminating. 

Professor Werkmeister also raises a question about my state- 
ment in connection with the fifth presupposition (“the validity of 
reason”) to the effect that “logically cogent” deductions can be 
made from an experiment. He asserts that no logically cogent pro- 
cedure would lead us from empirical data to general laws. I agree 
heartily with this statement (and gather that Professor Werk- 
meister would agree with me in thinking that Professor H. H. Dubs 
laid claim to too much logical certainty in his article in the Summer 
issue). Nevertheless, I stand by the presupposition of logical cog- 
ency in the sense that it must be possible to perceive with logical 
cogency the consistency or inconsistency between the hypothesis 
and the facts, and also to perceive the logical implications of the 
hypothesis. 

The paper of Professor Werkmeister is a valuable contribution, 
of just the type that I had hoped might be elicited. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 
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Piscatorial Alchemy 


“Whiskers from a rabbit, hairs from the tail of a fitch, under- 
feathers from the wing of a wigdeon, the dubbing to be of the fur 
of a dun yellow cat or of bear’s dun with a little brown and yellow 
camlet very well mixed and a strand of peacock here, touched up 
with red from the backleg of a cock.”’ Does this not sound strangely 
like the magic formuli of Leonardo’s day by which men sought to 
work a potent charm to bring love or riches, or ill-luck to an enemy 
or the transmutation of mercury to gold? 

Yet the formula given is none other than the composition of the 
artificial fly with which the hopeful fisherman sets forth upon his 
favorite stream or lake. How many friends one has whose faces 
shine with expectation under the spell of such magic. Of course that 
open faced faith draws upon it the scorn of the hardened man of 
the world. To scoffer and skeptic alike it seems but the evidence 
of delaying infaney and moronic intelligence. The contempt is 
heightened if the poor wight involved comes home with an empty 
creel or one in which reposes a sad-eyed fish or two, graced with 
deep swamp mosses, maiden-hair or meadow-rue and mint. 

But surely wisdom is justified of her own children. The deeper 
alchemy was not that which is observed and rewarded of men. In 
the secret soul of the fisherman stranger transmutation has taken 
place than Alchemy ever dreamed. The flowing tides of river and 
ocean have swept away dark worry and carking care; the expanse 
of sky has compelled a wider outlook on human life and destiny; 
the shadows of beetling cliffs and towering trees have brought new 
significances to the mingled shadow and sunshine of our mortal 
life ; the gurgling of waters, the care-free songs of birds, the cautious 
step of the deer, the chattering hilarity of the squirrel have brought 
peace to the heart. 

One is tempted at times to feel that of all men the fisherman has 
learned most deeply the lesson of life, as “enduring all things and 
hoping all things.” Here we have the world’s real alchemy. 


Re Lek, 


O Tempora! O Mores! 


There is a certain high school in this state that devotes its first 
hour to the study of bridge, because it is a leisure time activity. 
One is inclined to exclaim: “Boop-boop-a-doop!” But why not add 
to this curriculum such games as pinochle, poker, tiddledewinks, 
jackstraws, earsie-eyesie-nosie, marbles, mumble-te-peg, monopoly, 
eld-maid, cat’s-cradle, musical-chairs and other like activities? 

From there, the student might pass on to graduate courses in 
earnest gambling activities such as roulette, three-card-monte, faro, 
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chemin-de-fer, and special instruction in the technique of gold-brick 
salesmanship. 

Think of a graduate of this school entering Oxford and telling 
his tutor that he had received B in bridge, but only C in mumble-te- 
peg. Think of becoming a second Culbertson for the honor of the 
good old high. Do the members of the faculty of this school wear 
rompers? 

A commission should visit this school and play patty-cake with 
the principal. It might be fun to go there and make cookies some 
day. Is there a lipstick hour and a glamor-drill there by any chance? 

Shades of Erasmus, Commenius, Locke and Rousseau! How 
the mighty have fallen—yes, my masters, there is room for some 
criticism here of a constructive quality. A system of learning 
should be pilloried which has sunk to so low a level as a bridge hour. 

Think of a Lincoln studying by the fitful flare of pine-knots. 
Think of a Washington at Valley Forge; think of the holocaust of 
the blue and the grey; think of the boys on Flanders Fields and 
think of all of the dreams which have gone into the building of a 
vast nation, and then think, if you have any thoughts left, of the 
bridge hour at high school. God in heaven, the angels must be 
laughing at us up their sleeves! 

Think of the fight, the struggle, the years and years of 
gruelling work to make a world sapience. Think of men and women 
weary-eyed over their books, in hopes of solving the riddle of 
existence. Think of the grind of Pasteur, the heartbreak house of 
Madame Curie before she rose to radium, the toil of Renoir, the 
golden argosy of words that is Shakespeare, the deaf Beethoven 
despairing over lost sounds, a Mozart hungry in his garret, a 
Marconi plotting wireless, the Reed-Lazear-Agramonte commission, 
the shrivelled limbs of the pioneers of the X-rays, Huss burning for 
his faith, Savonarola doing likewise, Servetus paying the price of 
Calvin’s treachery—and then think of the bridge hour at high 
school! 

Dust unto dust, ashes unto ashes and moron unto moron! Let 
us return to some semblance of sanity. Let us do away with some 
of the stupidities engendered by a war which has caused people to 
eare little or nothing for their destiny. Let us do away with wise- 
cracking and sophistry for the nonce and let us strive to find a path 
that will lead to a lesser tangle of human inanities. The bridge 
hour! Of what are parents’ and teachers’ associations thinking? 
Of what are educators thinking? Of what are we thinking, while 
an entire world burns? 

Are we deliberately turning away students from standards, 
away from ethics, away from sanity that makes for a sweetness of 
living? Hollywood feeds them on battle, murder and sudden death, 
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fills them with a libido of crooning outrages which it dares to call 
music. Our periodicals fill them with a cynicism to make them old 
before their time, and if one dares to criticize, if one dares to raise 
a voice in protest, one is called destructive. 

Tear down, of course we must tear down, before we can rebuild. 
The shoddy claptrap that masquerades as education today can 
become demoralizing because the average American is too indiffer- 
ent to think through anything. An occidental civilization, a strug- 
gle over long wastes of years was never intended to culminate in a 
bridge hour at high school. 

The long, long path toward the light, the feeble groping up the 
altar stairs toward a deity must not end in so futile a thing. Big 
business which is a means whereby big money is to be made without 
ethical standards, with an eye to publicity, with an ear to the 
ground to gauge human stupidity in order to accomplish bigger and 
better bilking, demands an education that forgets man’s duty to- 
ward man. Our amusements pander to all that is gross in us, and 
have our churches become too flabby to stop humanity’s descent on 
its way to a new dark ages? William van Wyck. 
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Windows Into the Middle Ages 


THE MIND OF LATIN CHRISTEN- 
DOM. By Edward M. Pickman. Oxford 
University Press, New York. Pp. xii, 
738. $5.00. 

THE GATEWAY TO THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xiii, 620. $5.00. 

THE CRESCENT AND THE ROSE: 
Islam and England During the Renais- 
sance. By Samuel C. Chew. Oxford 
University Press, New York. Pp. xviii, 
583. $5.00. 

THE VOICES OF THE CATHEDRAL. 
Tales in Stone and Legends in Glass. 
By Sartell Prentice. William Morrow, 
New York. Pp. xvii, 307. $3.50. 

THE THOUSAND YEARS OF UNCER- 
TAINTY, 500-1500 A.D. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. Harper Brothers, New 
York. Pp. ix, 492. $3.50. 


The Mind of Latin Christen- 
dom by Edward Motley Pickman 
is the engaging history of thought 
in the Fifth Century when Chris- 
tian ideas that were to dominate 
the future were being weighed, 
sifted, and formulated. The re- 
erudescence of interest in the 
beginnings of what is perhaps 
the closing chapter of European 
civilization as we have known it 
may be symptomatic of the great 
changes which are under way. It 
is certain that for a long time 
there has not been so much inter- 
est as at present in the thought 
movements of the Fifth to the 
Fifteenth Centuries. 

Dr. Pickman disarms criticism 
by the extreme modesty of his 
prefatory remarks. He declares 
that heretofore “true Christians 
have so far failed to write his- 
tories that explain history: like 
writers of memoirs they fall into 
anachronisms.” Approaching the 
problem from a Unitarian back- 
ground he was first interested in 
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finding the solution of the prob- 
lem involved in the survival and 
power of trinitarian Christian- 
ity. The answer was not appar- 
ent when he began his “aimless 
wanderings,” but he now knows 
that what led him back to the 
Fifth Century matrix of Euro- 
pean history was Christianity 
itself. 

Whatever century I stud- 
ied, whatever land, what- 
ever subject, there was al- 
ways before me the same 
gigantic phenomenon. To 
our Western history, at any 
rate, Christianity presented 
at once the tangible obsta- 
cle and the intangible solu- 
tion. (p. v) 

Thus he begins from a de- 
tached position, but his insight 
into the spirit of the age, his 
cultural and religious sympa- 
thies, and his wide learning have 
combined to give an unusually 
valuable picture of the Fifth 
Century. In fact, his detachment 
from theological interests and 
prejudices adds much to the im- 
portance of the work. 

In this spirit we have pre- 
sented for review the work of 
Augustine, the influence of his 
early years on his later thought, 
his mature doctrine, his scien- 
tific attitude, so important to 
later history, and his philosophy 
of history. Then follows an ac- 
count of the development in the 
Fifth Century of ideas concern- 
ing miracles, the growing power 
of the Bishopric, the concept of 
justice on earth, the doctrine of 
free will, the appearance of mo- 
nasticism, and the rise of the 
papacy. 

It is difficult to overvalue the 
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importance of this work, for 
little has been written on the 
period in recent years, and even 
more rare has treatment been 
accorded in a modern spirit. All 
these factors have been accom- 
plished by Dr. Pickman and the 
freshness of information and 
literary style make it most read- 
able and attractive. It will be 
especially necessary to the grow- 
ing number of students who 
would seek the fountain sources 
of western civilization. 

Professor Eleanor Shipley 
Duckett writes in The Gateway 
to the Middle Ages the little- 
known story of the Sixth Cen- 
tury. The Sixth Century marks 
particularly the period of the 
fading Grzeco-Roman culture, the 
beginning of what has been 
known as the Dark Ages. But 
this century was one of the most 
important of the medieval cycle 
because in it were laid the forces 
which bridged the period when 
Goth, Visigoth, Frank, Vandal, 
and Hun were being led into 
that more organized _ society 
which made possible the Ren- 
naissance. 


Dr. Duckett’s treatment of 
history is not only scholarly but 
intensely interesting and written 
with a freshness and charm 
which makes the far-off days 
living. Yet she writes with a 
keen sense of exactness and of 
historical relationships. Her 
sketch is organized about the 
history of Italy, France, and 
Britain in turn with outstanding 
studies of the great figures of 
the time—Cassiodorus, Boethius, 
St. Benedict, and St. Gregory. 
She discusses the rise and devel- 
opment of Roman and Celtic 
Monasticism with their diverse 
rites and practices. 


The consideration she lends to 
the literary accomplishments of 
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the century is careful, fair, and 
appreciative. Much that has been 
but little understood by the aver- 
age student she makes clear. 
Where, as for instance in the 
case of Boethius, writers have 
commonly slipped over the rea- 
sons for the sudden loss of 
Theodoric’s patronage and his 
martyrdom for treason, as more 
or less of a mystery, she brings 
forward very clearly and speci- 
fically the forces, personal, poli- 
tical, and ecclesiastical, that 
caused his downfall. One is par- 
ticularly interested in her treat- 
ment of Cassiodorus, secretary 
to Theodoric, and author of The 
SevenLiberalArts whichthrough 
so many centuries dominated 
western thought as depicting the 
contents of a liberal or univer- 
sity education. 


The modern professorial heart 
will be warmed by the quota- 
tion she draws from Cassiodorus 
which indicates the relatively 
unpaid and unconsidered condi- 
tion of the teachers of the time 
as contrasted with that of actors 
and purveyors of amusement: 

It is being whispered 
that the professors at Rome 
are not receiving the due 
rewards for their labours, 
and that their pay is being 
reduced by unfair bargain- 
ing. This we hold impious 
—that the teachers of young 
men should be defrauded, 
when they should rather be 
persuaded to their splendid 
work by increased recom- 
pense. ... If we pay actors 
on the stage for amusing us, 
we should reward promptly 
those responsible for our 
morals and our education. 
Let us hear no more com- 
plaining from our profes- 
sors that they ought not to 
be worried with two bur- 
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dens at once, how to teach 
and how to live. (p. 89) 


The picture of Britain during 
the period and the life and work 
of Columba are dragged from 
the dusty archives of the chroni- 
cles and through her historic in- 
sight made to live for us again. 


Altogether it is from the 
standpoint of history, using that 
word in the Crocean sense, a 
notable as well as an outstanding 
achievement. 

To rightly understand the 
background of English literature 
of the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries it is necessary 
to have the information which is 
interestingly and learnedly set 
forth by Professor Chew in The 
Crescent and the Rose. It is diffi- 
cult for the present age which 
has accomplished the feat of en- 
compassing the earth in four 
days, to realize how distant was 
England from the near East in 
the days of Shakespeare and 
Elizabeth. Even more difficult 
under the present ease of almost 
instantaneous communication is 
it to realize how abysmal was the 
ignorance of the European world 
of Turkey, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and Arabia. In lieu of informa- 
tion there was myth, legend, and 
pure imagination which peopled 
the Eastern world with all sorts 
of strange creatures, and en- 
dowed its dwellers with every 
kind of magic and witchery. The 
consequence was that the litera- 
ture of the time was supplied 
with an unending quota of tales 
of wonder, loaded with refer- 
ences which are meaningless to 
the modern reader without the 
benefit of some such guide as 
this. The tempo of this interest 
in Oriental tale and legend was 
greatly speeded up by the threat 
which hung over the European 
world through the rise to power 
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and the growing conquests of 
the Turks which threatened the 
domination of all Europe. The 
only offset to this, outside the 
divided and sporadic forces of 
Christendom was the divided 
Islamic world in which Persia 
was opposed to Turkey. Conse- 
quently, it was to western inter- 
ests to cultivate the Shah in or- 
der to cripple the Sultan. Very 
likely the regard in which Persia 
was held created a background 
of interest and friendliness for 
China, which was now first com- 
ing to be seriously known 
through the letters of the French 
Jesuits whose work began there 
in 1585. 

The extent of these literary 
references and accounts of the 
East is really unbelievable until 
one has it detailed before him in 
some such way as this. Profes- 
sor Chew has covered the field 
exhaustively and meticulously 
and has presented a thoroughly 
documented work which will be 
eagerly sought by those who de- 
sire to learn how the near East 
has affected English literature 
in that formative period of the 
Shakesperian writings and of 
the King James translation of 
the Bible. 


His account of the three Shir- 
leys, those gentlemen adventur- 
ers, so deprecated by their own 
countrymen but who had such a 
hand in English relations with 
Persia, reads like a novel. The 
religious intolerance which 
thought to do God service with 
falsehoods concerning the Ko- 
ran, the morality and highmind- 
edness of Mahomet and his fol- 
lowers is here given in detail. 
Accordingly the work becomes 
much more than the purveyor of 
information, more than an in- 
teresting story of a forgotten 
interlude in history; it calls the 
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Christian world to face its own 
faults and to re-appraise the sin- 
cerity, the search for righteous- 
ness, the religious devotedness of 
Islam in a world which calls for 
mutual understanding among all 
religious men of good will. 

Professor Chew is thus to be 
congratulated on the fascinating 
account which he has written 
and which has been enhanced by 
his scholarly documentation. 


Those who were so fortunate as 
to secure a copy of Sartell Pren- 
tice’s Heritage of the Cathedral 
will be the first to avail them- 
selves of his even more charming 
Voices of the Cathedral. If, as 
some might complain, there is 
little of originality in the matter 
presented, and his dependence 
upon other writers has been 
great, it can be contended that 
he presents the matter in an 
original way and has given it an 
exciting attractiveness. One is 
instinctively amazedatthe wealth 
of illustration introduced which 
indicates both wide reading and 
many journeyings, but deepest 
of all is the insight with which 
he interprets that upon which 
many of us have too often looked 
with unseeing eyes. It is at this 
point that the originality and 
genius of the author shines 
forth. If his enthusiasm seems 
now and then to carry him be- 
yond the bounds of solid fact 
and to depend unduly upon 
hearsay, yet we fell that he has 
hit upon the true meaning and 
interpretation of an age peculi- 
arly lacking in critical judgment 
and to which pious hearsay was 
even more valuable than impious 
truth. 

We have here opened for us 
one of those windows of under- 
standing into a bygone age which 
few have the capacity to open. 
The success of the presentation 
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and its honesty to fact arises 
out of the sincerity and insight 
which the sympathy of the au- 
thor affords. It is a truly beau- 
tiful work which can be read 
repeatedly without palling on 
the taste. The book is well- 
printed and illustrated copiously 
with eighty-four photographs. 


Long overdue is the critical 
and exhastive work of Kenneth 
Scott Latourette in his The 
Thousand Years of Uncertainty 
whichis volume two of the series 
in A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity. In this volume 
we have presented with discern- 
ing scholarship a vast aggrega- 
tion of facts concerning. the 
spread of Christianity between 
the years of 500 and 1500. The 
undertaking is a stupendous one 
for a single scholar but he seems 
to have omitted no important 
person or consideration in the 
thousand years under review. 
The work is at present planned 
to fill some six volumes of ap- 
proximately two hundred thou- 
sand words. It will be a neces- 
sary compendium for the stu- 
dent of Christian history and of 
other faiths in contact with 
Christianity. Some may smile at 
the attribution of the term com- 
pendium for so extensive a work. 
But this covers men and events 
scarcely before atempted in a 
single volume. Its value for the 
student therefore will lie not in 
the exhaustivenss of its treat- 
ment of any individual or par- 
ticular subject but in its compre- 
hensive survey of the whole 
field. Added to this is the value 
of the extensive bibliographies 
and bibliographical notes which 
indicate to the special student 
what are the sources of more 
exhaustive information concern- 
ing a particular period, move- 
ment, or man. Any library 
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which will possess itself of the 
titles there named can well con- 
sider itself prepared for research 
in the general subject. 

It would be a mistake to ex- 
pect a work which is forced to 
cover so much ground to present 
those particular and humanistic 
features which make history live 
again. It falls more properly in- 
to the realm of chronicle and 
provides ready at hand material 
which will save much exhaust- 
ing and undirected toil on the 
part of research students. 


In this respect, Professor La- 
tourette places the modern world 
of scholarship greatly in his 
debt. It is unusual in the pres- 
ent state of scholarship for any- 
one to possess the hardihood for 
so great an undertaking. Not 
only are we indebted to the au- 
thor but also to the publishers 
who undertake to bring out so 
important a work. 

The special interest of the re- 
viewer was attracted to the au- 
thor’s account of the early con- 
tacts of Christianity with China. 
We have here briefly summar- 
ized what is at present known 
regarding those contacts and 
from one who is particularly 
qualified to present them. 

In one whose sense of obliga- 
tion is so keen it may seem 
strange and even petty to offer 
the criticism of a fault charac- 
teristic of many of our best 
scholars—to couple with every 
positive statement a qualifica- 
tion which practically negatives 
it, and leaves one wondering 
what the truth may be. This 
undoubtedly serves to temper 
the fires of other critics but well- 
nigh drives the lay reader to dis- 
traction. With nearly every sen- 
tence loaded with such phrases 
as “at least,” “perhaps,” “nev- 
ertheless,” “but,” “yet,” “how- 
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ever,” “it may be,” “whatever 
the truth,” “we hear,” “it is 
said,” “it has been reported,” “it 
seems,” ‘fon the other hand,” 
one begins to wonder if all his- 
tory may not be the merest hear- 
say. We detect improvement 
“however” in the latest chapters 
and read with less perturbation 
and more calm. 

It is also surprising in view of 
the statement “before the elev- 
enth century he (Christ) was 
no longer portrayed as the Good 
Shepherd —the form that had 
been so common in early Chris- 
tian iconography — and instead 
he was represented as a man of 
severe aspect, melancholy, and 
in the scenes of the Great Assize 
as the inexorable Judge” (425), 
that it did not occur to the au- 
thor to ascribe contemporary 
Mary worship primarily to this 
change of view. Emphasis on 
the juridical concept of Jesus 
rather necessitated for common 
people a humbler means of ap- 
proach to the Throne. Mary pro- 
vided this office of an advocate 
which the rising theology had 
vacated for her Son. This would 
appear a surer guess than the 
desire for “female virtues in the 
Deity” or sex compensation in 
the monks. 


Perhaps it will be thought a 
bit picayunish to mention such 
matters in the face of a really 
great and important work, but 
we are interested enough to hope 
the criticism may have consider- 
ation in future volumes. 


One such example of confusion 
of statement occurs in the dis- 
cussion of the spread of Chris- 
tianity from the Eastern Roman 
Empire: 

Then, too, in the West, in 
the presence of barbarian 
kingdoms which it ante- 
dated and whose boundaries 
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it greatly overpassed, the 
Church as such was a de- 
cidedly more powerful insti- 
tution than in the East. To 
be sure, even in the East 
the Church was by no means 
always subservient. To a 
greater degree than its pre- 
Christian predecessors 
among the state religions of 
Rome, it gave rise to move- 
ments which at times criti- 
cized and even sought to 
control the state. Yet, in 
the main, in the West the 
Christian impulse enjoyed 
larger freedom of expres- 
sion. It is possible that here 
is to be found one reason, 
perhaps the most potent 
one, for the greater vigour 
displayed by the Western 
branch of the Christian 
movement. (p. 225) 


In an adjoining passage we 
read: 

As we have seen in an 
earlier chapter, Justinian 
brought an end to the teach- 
ing of the old philosophy in 
thefamous Athenian schools. 
Precisely what happened 
we do not know, but we 
hear that some of the phi- 
losophers sought refuge with 
the hereditary enemy of 
Rome, Persia, and _ that, 
homesick, they returned. In 
a treaty of 532 the Persian 
monarch exacted of Justi- 
nian the promise that they 
would not be persecuted or 
required to accept Chris- 
tianity. (p. 228) 


Concerning this we would like 
to inquire if there is any uncer- 
tainty about the main fact, the 
expulsion of the philosophers 
from Athens and their refuge 
in the East? Rel 
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‘Generation of Vipers” 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAM- 
ICS. 3 volumes. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
American Book Company, Cincinnati. 
Volume I, Fluctuation of Forms of Art; 
pp. xxi, 745. Volume II, Fluctuation of 
Systems of Truth, Ethics and Law; pp. 
xvii, 727. Volume III, Fluctuation of 
Social Relationships, War and Revolu- 
tion; pp. xvii, 636. $15.00 a set; $6.00 
each volume. 


Despite the fact that he is a 
prophet of doom, Sorokin in 
Social and Cultural Dynamics is 
not quite the prophet of despair. 
Though he demonstrates by 
many pages of social statistics 
the untenability of the evolu- 
tionary doctrine of automatic 
progress, he still maintains the 
proposition of a better day 
ahead. To all serious-minded 
readers who desire to consider 
deeply the forces of our modern 
civilization and who might feel 
that they could afford to pur- 
chase but a single book this year 
we would recommend that it be 
this one. Nowhere can one find 
so complete a consideration of 
the problems of society, backed 
by such a wealth of research. 
He has drawn from wide sources 
and he must have had a con- 
siderable number of wise col- 
laborators for the work would 
seem to have been beyond the 
capacity of a single authorship. 

The postscript of the third 
volume (a fourth is yet to be 
issued) contains these arresting 
statements: 


These words concern the 
present status of Western 
culture and society. That 
both are in the midst of a 
crisis is nowadays common- 
place observation. But most 
people, even the “leaders” 
in thought and action, seem 
still to think that the crisis 
is either purely economic, 
or perhaps political, or the 
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result of some other partial 
maladjustment (!)—one of 
the many through which 
Western society passed 
many times, even during the 
last century. .. . They seek 
to cure either a purely local 
economic maladjustment 
through the cancellation of 
debts, disarmament, regu- 
lation of banking, advertis- 
ing technique, inflation, and 
nationalization of industry; 
or a purely political malad- 
justment through this or 
that modification of the 
national or international 
bodies politic, through the 
“rubbing of shoulders” 
around the same table... . 
If all the analysis of the 
preceding chapters is even 
roughly correct, I find the 
usual diagnosis of contem- 
porary “maladjustments” 
utterly wrong. The organ- 
ism of the Western society 
and culture seems... to be 
undergoing one of the deep- 
est crises of its life... . It 
is the crisis of a Sensate cul- 
ture, now in its overripe 
stage, the culture that has 
dominated the Western 
World during the last five 
centuries. . . . In this sense 
we are experiencing one of 
the sharpest turns in the 
historical road, a turn as 
great as any of the other 
few made by the Graeco- 
Roman and Western cul- 
tures in passing from Idea- 
tional to Sensate. and from 
Sensate to Ideational, 
phases. .. . Not a single 
compartment of our culture, 
or of the mind of contem- 
porary man, shows itself to 
be free from the unmistak- 
able symptoms. . . . Shall 
we wonder at the endless 
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multitude of incessant minor 
crises that have been rolling 
over us, like ocean waves, 
during the last two decades? 
. . . Crises political, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and 
industrial! Crises of pro- 
duction and _ distribution. 
Crises moral, juridicial, re- 
ligious, scientific, and artis- 
tic. Crises of property, of 
the State, of the family, of 
industrial enterprise, of the 
republic and monarchy, 
autocracy and democracy, 
dictatorship and self- 
government, capitalism and 
socialism, fascism and com- 
munism, nationalism and in- 
ternationalism, pacifism and 
militarism, conservatism 
and radicalism. Crises of 
truth, of beauty, of justice, 
of righteousness. Crises of 
the whole system of values 
of our culture. (III, 531) 


The common treatment that 
will be accorded these volumes 
will be likely an unhappy one, at 
least for the present, for many 
will not care to be jolted out of 
their smug optimism that the 
ills of society are susceptible to 
easy and scientific cure. Many 
will be discouraged both by the 
length and the profundity of the 
undertaking. Nevertheless it is 
a question whether any profound 
student of our times can afford 
to neglect the careful considera- 
tion of that which here is writ- 
ten. One may disagree at every 
point and yet one must give heed 
to this tremendous analysis of 
modern society. 

The first volume lays down the 
general thesis with very careful 
definitions which give clarity to 
the whole work, and follows with 
the consideration of the fluctua- 
tions of the forms of art (paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, 
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music, literature, and criticism). 
The second volume considers the 
fluctuation of systems of truth, 
ethics and law, the third, of the 
fluctuation of social relation- 
ships, war, and revolution. 


These fluctuations are shown 
to be neither a demonstration of 
a continuous evolutionary prog- 
ress nor the evidence of a Spen- 
glerian and Hegelian cyclicism, 
but the rise and fall of cultures is 
taken very correctly to be due to 
moral and spiritual influences. 

Of especial value is the con- 
sideration that is given to scien- 
tific method. He analyzes culture 
as falling under three types— 
Ideational, Idealistic, and Sens- 
ate—corresponding more or less 
loosely to religious, philosophical 
and scientific, or “truth of 
faith,” “truth of reason,’ and 
“truth of senses.”” These forms 
must each apply its own method 
of interpretation and the first 
and the last show unvarying hos- 
tility yet each contains certain 
truths which are mixed or medi- 
ated through idealism. 


For example it is shown that 
there is an essential difference 
between the unit of physical sci- 
ence, the atom, and that of social 
science, the person. For this rea- 
son the scientific method of anal- 
ysis cannot apply in the realm 
of society since there at least the 
ultimate unit is not simple. Nei- 
ther is it possible in the organ- 
ized system of nature to explain 
everything as the result of ex- 
ternal impulses. The autonomy 
of nature means that any system 
must be explained by its inner 
adjustments as well as by its 
external circumstances. Thus the 
method of materialistic science 
breaks down over the most fun- 
damental facts. The author might 
indeed have gone on to show that 
the method of ‘approach to reality 
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must bear a relationship to the 
facts investigated. It is as im- 
possible for the materially 
minded to recognize spiritual 
values as for the intuitionist to 
evaluate the methods of materi- 
alism. The extremist in either 
case looks upon the other as 
superstitious or base. Thus we 
should not turn the whole of our 
anathema upon the intolerance 
of religion for science is guilty 
of an equal intolerance. The 
statistics brought forth show, 
popular estimate notwithstand- 
ing, a marked decrease in scien- 
tific creativity. With these facts 
must be taken the conclusion: 

It is high time to liberate 
our minds from the popular 
delusion of the preceding 
two centuries that “nature” 
and, especially, the sociocul- 
tural processes are absolute- 
ly uniform and always pro- 
ceed in the same monoto- 
nously invariable manner. 
(il 224) 

The author announces himself 
as an absolutistic phenomenolo- 
gist and is consistent in his de- 
fense of staticism and his op- 
position to change. At times he 
can scarcely escape the charge of 
fanaticism at this point. All 
change seems to him at times as 
bad, that is, as the result of a 
purely sensate view of reality 
(I, 92) and in the sentiment that 
“the difference between the theo- 
ries of moderate and violent 
progress is small.” (III, 536) 

At times he argues like a 
fundamentalist in defense of 
“Eternalism.” If we admit rela- 
tivity of any kind “there re- 
mains nothing firm, no fixed 
point of reference, no eternal 
and absolute boundary line be- 
tween the true and the untrue, 
right or wrong” (II, 232). This 
is, of course, to overlook the 
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nature of man and his incapac- 
ity to understand the absolute 
or to give anything but a relative 
interpretation to whatever truth 
there is. It is the desperate ad- 
vice, if the water must be 
changed, that there is no alterna- 
tive but to throw out the baby 
with the bath. It is the old all 
or nothing philosophy which 
does not fit the facts of a living 
world. This attitude leads him 
to assume “an unchangeable 
kernel of being” (I, 198-9) an 
unknowable “thing-in-itself,”’ the 
last desperate and meaningless 
device of the Absolutist fancy. 

Thus he is led to the assertion, 
“Eternal means static” (I, 260- 
1) not grasping the distinction 
which must be made between the 
calm of death and that of dy- 
namic life which is also calm in 
the midst of action because it is 
sure of itself, of love, and of 
God. There is a dynamism of re- 
pose which lives on an inner 
assurance and faith. 


Thus in commenting on the 
decadence of Gothic art in the 
more rounded forms of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries he 
condemns the action which infils 
the new concepts. It seems to us 
however that the power of the 
earlier figures at Chartres lies 
not so much in their staticism as 
in their “self-restraint,” their 
willingness to conform them- 
selves to the cosmic order of which 
they consider themselves a neces- 
sary part. This assurance of a 
place in the divine order is the 
inner source of their strength 
and repose, and this is the mes- 
sage of the portals of Chartres. 

The whole work is taken up to 
a great extent with the refuta- 
tion of evolutionism which he 
considers the great illusion of 
our age. We hold no brief for 
the doctrine as readers of The 
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Personalist know. Where he 
fails is not in his demonstration 
of the weakness of evolution nor 
of its futility but rather in the 
assumption that it is essentially 
a sensate scheme. It is rather, 
we feel, idealistic, if not in his 
sense ideational, for it furthers 
the assumption of a divine and 
regulating purpose in the world. 
It was only a shallow and un- 
critical scientism that seized up- 
on it as the weapon with which 
to fight idealism and religion. 
In fact, it is now being aban- 
doned by materialism as no 
longer an:‘argumentfor “sensate”’ 
reality. It bears too much am- 
munition to the enemy. It could 
be true only in an idealistic 
world. 

His analysis of the concepts of 
Being and Becoming is espe- 
cially good, but since he holds to 
Eternalism with a dogmatic de- 
spair he can discover no solution 
except by the denial of Becom- 
ing. Here the much maligned 
Pragmatism and ignored Per- 
sonalism would have kept him 
from denying the most impor- 
tant and most interesting half of 
his world. His failure at this 
point is without doubt the source 
of his social and philosophical 
pessimism. Pragmatism, rela- 
tivity, modernity, the cinema 
and Hollywood are his pet aver- 
sions, and in speaking of them 
he is ruled by his prejudices 
rather than by information. His 
criticisms of modern life, phi- 
losophy and science are fre- 
quently weakened by wholesale, 
and sweeping over-statement as: 


We move, work, act, eat, 
sleep, love, quarrel, study, 
pray, live, by a watch and 
controlled by watch time. 
Watch-time category is the 
supreme ruler of our men- 
tality, action, life. (II, 235) 
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He is equally unfair to those 
earnest representatives of mod- 
ern art who by representation of 
the ugly hope to hasten reform 
by offering a sarcasm upon the 
settled smugness of modern so- 
ciety. However violently we dis- 
agree with their method they 
are probably as earnest, as pure- 
minded, as the author and yet he 
unqualifiedly asserts of the artist 
of our time: 

He wants to be free from 
tutelage of religion, moral 
decency, of anything except 
his fancy. 

This may be true of an occa- 
sional artist but we doubt the 
correctness of its application to 
any modern artist of distinction. 

Thus along the whole line our 
author fights valiently “for the 
angels,’ but defeats his own 
ends, after the manner of the 
fanatic, Releke 
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THE ESOTERIC TRADITION. By G. 
de Purucker. The Theosophical Uni- 
versity Press, Point Loma, California. 
Volume I, pp. xvi, 592; volume II, pp. x, 
593. $5.00 a set. 


One can recall with apprecia- 
tion the values which Theosophy 
has contributed toward mutual 
understandings among diverse 
religions and still realize that 
for the average reader there are 
unbridgeable discrepancies which 
are too lightly passed over in 
most esoteric writing. This is 
true of these compendious vol- 
umes, The Esoteric Tradition by 
G. de Puruker which ought to 
provide the definitive and au- 
thoritative statement of Theoso- 
phy for a long time to come. If 
the layman desires to learn the 
meaning of theosophy he will 
here find it discussed with un- 
usual ability and clearness. 

The quarrel which the scien- 
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tific or logically minded will raise 
with the whole procedure will 
likely lie along the failure to 
distinguish between proof and 
conviction. Of course it is quite 
easy to show that there is now 
great doubt everywhere as to the 
nature of proof. The esoteric 
profits by this uncertainty and 
makes no distinction. To him 
proof is no more nor less than 
an inner certainty (v. I, pp. 7-8). 
He who believes most sees most 
clearly and understands most. 
There is no place for a healthy 
agnosticism. The effort to be 
eclectic goes to the extent of in- 
corporating all hearsays and all 
beliefs into the body of proved 
truth. We are seldom given di- 
rect answers to questions raised, 
as for example the difference be- 
tween men and animals. The 
answer seems to be that there is 
no difference except one of de- 
gree, a beast appears to be an 
undeveloped man, or as in the 
case of the apes, a degenerated 
man. No real distinction is in- 
dicated. 

The effort at eclecticism shows 
some strange inconsistencies and 
many examples of wishful think- 
ing as when Democritus is de- 
clared to have been a theosophist 
(v. I, p. 276). Broome, the scien- 
tist, is also included in the circle 
which delightfully takes in ev- 
erybody. “Theosophy shows the 
apes as derivative from man” 
yet Broome who teaches the op- 
posite is said to be beginning to 
be a theosophist (322). So by a 
subtle and somewhat ingenuous 
dialectic all distinctions and dif- 
ferences are wiped out and the 
unreflective reader is reassured 
that he is receiving the very 
latest conclusions of modern sci- 
ence as well as the best estab- 
lished of religious principles. 

One is struck by the amount 
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of professed scientific knowl- 
edge which seems to have no 
more substantial basis than that 
the esoteric thinks it might be 
so, or wishes it were true, or 
that it fits in with the general 
positions of theosophy. Such ac- 
cord constitutes a proof that it 
is so. Thus we come into posses- 
sion of a vast amount of infor- 
mation unknown to the scientists 
about Arcturus and Beltegeuse. 
The idea of an expanding uni- 
verse is rejected because it is not 
in keeping with the cyclic theory 
of theosophy (v. I, p. 435). 
But what can be said on the 
other side? The attention which 
theosophy draws toward the in- 
tuitional basis of knowledge 
gains credence because of the 
utter neglect and condemnation 
of this faculty by most modern 
science—the claim of material- 
ism to be the sole vendor of 
truth. There can be no doubt 
that the place and value of in- 
tuition has been sadly over- 
looked. But while the oversight 
is blameworthy yet any true in- 
tuition must face the facts. In- 
tuition is not the justification of 
chance “hunches.” It must prove 
itself in actual practice or it is 
only illusion. The proof of re- 
ligious intuition lies in ethical 
results and where these do not 
appear there is no true religion, 
no true intuition. Theosophy 
does not choose however to judge 
itself by so rigorous criteria and 
hence measurably fails. Cleared 
of this it might prove a great 
medium of common understand- 
ing the exalter of the truly re- 
ligious in all faiths. Rel: 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY, 1819-1875. By 
Margaret Farrand Thorp. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton. Pp. x, 212. 
$3.00. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE’S CIRCLE OF DES- 
TINY. By Milton O. Percival. Columbia 
University Press, New York. Pp. x, 334. 
$3.50. 

HEAR AMERICA. Literature in the 

United States Since 1900. By Vernon 

Loggins. Thomas Y. Crowell, New 

Weal, 1a; Vatu SAR. $82.50; 

A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
B. A. G. Fuller. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. Two volumes in one. 
pa (Vola 1) rex 4072s Viol ll))een67/5) 
$3.80. 


— 


Margaret Farrand Thorp’s 
Charles Kingsley, 1819-1875 of- 
fers a new treatment of a Vic- 
torian novelist whose personality 
and works have not been much 
in the foreground during the 
past generation. Kingsley is one 
of a considerable group of minor 
Nineteenth Century novelists, 
whose work seems to have been 
largely conditioned by events 
whose crucial importance is no 
longer of immediate appeal or 
upon fashions in novel writing 
that are now out-moded. In fact, 
many would wonder if it were 
worth while to attempt the res- 
urrection of Charles Kingsley. 

Yet this book is probably jus- 
tified by the thorough manner in 
which it presents in chronologi- 
cal order the successive steps in 
Kingsley’s career as a reformer 
and novelist. As the author says, 
“Born in the same year as the 
Queen, Kingsley typifies the Vic- 
torian man as she presents the 
Victorian woman.” We thus 
have the opportunity of seeing 
the development of one of Vic- 
toria’s subjects who reacted in 
most emergencies of life pretty 
much as the Queen herself would 
have done. For one thing, Vic- 
toria was no thinker, and Miss 
Thorpe remarks that 

Kingsley’s influence was due 
in large part to his not be- 
ing a thinker at all... . His 
power in his time and his 
significance to succeeding 
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generations lies in this, that 
he was not so much an artist 
as a fluent English gentle- 
man. 

This treatment consists of 
twenty-two chapters, corre- 
sponding roughly to the various 
tracts and novels published by 
Kingsley and giving expression 
to his extreme interest in various 
social and ecclesiastical prob- 
lems. Of most interest perhaps 
for present-day readers is the 
chapter dealing with his famous 
controversy with John Henry 
Newman. Miss Thorp does not 
attempt to make Kingsley come 
off very well in the argument. 
In these successive chapters the 
author is punctilious in giving 
all the facts desired, but it must 
be confessed that the style lacks 
the color and virility needed to 
attract the indifferent to a 
reading of Charles Kingsley. 
This is a useful but not a bril- 
liant treatment. A helpful bibli- 
ography of Kingsley’s works 
concludes the volume. 

Professor Percival’s new treat- 
ment of William Blake adds an- 
other to the very considerable 
crowd of books that have ap- 
peared coincident with and since 
the centenary of Blake’s death 
that have attacked the hard 
problem of the interpretation of 
Blake’s prophetic works. Though 
Blake is no longer considered un- 
balanced as he was in his own 
time, many still adhere to the 
opinion that his later poetry is 
somewhat chaotic and obscure. 
A few critics, including S. Fos- 
ter Damon and J. H. Wicksteed, 
have protested that this later 
poetry does present a coherent 
reading of life. But Professor 
Percival seems to be the first to 
attempt specific proof of the 
clarity and coherence of Blake’s 
philosophy of life. 
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The explanation of the title of 
this book lies in the author’s use 
of the term “circle of destiny” 
as equivalent to the “ring of 
return.” That is, since man has 
fallen away from God he must 
find his way back. It is Profes- 
sor Percival’s task to show how, 
in the midst of all the apparent 
contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies of the various prophetic 
books of Blake, he nevertheless 
maintains a consistent philoso- 
phy of the meaning of the Uni- 
verse. The author treats first 
the characters, including Albion 
(the primordial Man), Jerusalem, 
his feminine counterpart, the 
four Zoas, and the four Emana- 
tions, the feminine counterparts 
of the Zoas. He then discusses 
the setting and follows with 
specific treatments of various 
aspects of Blake’s philosophy, 
including sex symbolism, astro- 
logical symbolism, and alchemi- 
cal symbolism. In spite of the 
extreme difficulty in making 
plain to others what is admit- 
tedly obscure to any critical 
student of Blake, Professor Per- 
cival succeeds admirably in 
revealing what seems on the 
whole to be a remarkably beau- 
tiful and consistent philosophy 
of the fall of man and the means 
for his return to God. It is ob- 
vious that this interpretation 
will call for an important re- 
valuation, not only of William 
Blake but of his relationship to 
literary history. Blake appears 
as a severe critic of his age and 
yet as one of the greatest of the 
romantics. 


The volume is externally a 
handsome work. It is beautifully 
illustrated with excellent repro- 
ductions of many of the draw- 
ings of Blake, particularly those 
illustrating the Book of Job. 
This is altogether a splendidly 
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executed piece of research and 
interpretation. Louis Wann. 


Many of the older generation 
whose studies in American liter- 
ature date back to High School 
and College days, possess a very 
feeble and sporadic knowledge of 
the new school of literature that 
has arisen since the beginning 
of the century. Of course, we 
have not failed to read a volume 
here and there, and usually to 
condemn it for its brashness, its 
vulgarity, its over-emphasis of 
sex, and its general foolishness. 
Still it is doubtful if a whole 
literary movement, which has 
found itself in aping the worst 
features of a degenerate literary 
movement abroad, can be so sum- 
marily dismissed. 

For those who have been irked 
if not profoundly disturbed by 
the revolutionary chaos of our 
modern literature, who find it 
unprofitable if not impossible to 
read most of it, the volume I 
Hear America will provide a 
serviceable insight into what is 
going on. Inasmuch as it is al- 
ways best to hear the story from 
its best informed and most en- 
thusiastic proponent, this review 
by Vernon Loggins represents 
unusual value. And he seems to 
allow no considerable writer to 
escape. You have here details of 
the life and writings with occa- 
sional quotations from our con- 
temporary occupants of the 
literary field. It is not only 
enthusiastically written but is 
well written. From it, the dis- 
cerning reader will pick those 
whom he wishes to study further. 

The enthusiast will find his 
enthusiasm increased. 

Vive d heal 

A new history of philosophy 
by an American scholar is an 
event. Anglo-Saxons have mani- 
fested little ability in the writing 
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of comprehensive histories of 
philosophy. No British manual 
covering the field at all ade- 
quately is in existence. Some 
Americans, it is true, have tried 
their hand at it. Cushman pro- 
vided a popularization of Win- 
delband’s work. Rogers wrote a 
thin text, the chief merit of 
which was frequent quotation 
from the primary sources. Mar- 
vin’s is forgotten. Thilly’s work 
is the most scholarly American 
history, but lacks originality of 
treatment and is somewhat dull. 
Will Durant’s scintillating style 
covered a multitude of inaccura- 
cies and superficialities. Fuller’s 
work is more original than Cush- 
man’s or Thilly’s more substan- 
tial than Rogers’ or Durant’s, 
and equally scintillating with 
the latter, while at the same time 
far more complete, objective and 
accurate. 


Neverthless, the first impres- 
sion that Fuller’s book makes on 
a critical reader is unfavorable. 
Its English, although undeniably 
fascinating, is too colloquial and 
slangy for a history of philoso- 
phy. One cannot deny that it is 
in tune with an age that pro- 
duces Time and Life and the 
candid camera shots of gover- 
nors of American states shown 
in the 1938 Yearbook of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; but, 
to speak the jargon of the mo- 
ment, Fuller writes too often in 
the jitterbug style. He starts in 
on the first page with toys and 
dolls and monkey cousins; he 
finds that the “insides” of this 
or that “hang together.” The 
current cocktail mania is ex- 
ploited for illustrative material. 
“Minor questions,” such as 
“birth, growth, death, immortal- 
ity,” are said to “pop up.” In 
early days the philosopher 
“tackled alone the entire mys- 
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tery,” and throughout the book 
only the feeblest philosopher 
fails to “tackle” something, only 
the obscurest problem fails to 
be “tackled.” Fuller is greatly 
perturbed by the style of Kant’s 
writings, the reading of which 
is “the most nauseous of initia- 
tion rites.” But Fuller is not 
inspired to perfection by the 
horrible example before him. 
Certain trees obscured from 
Kant’s view a church tower to 
which he looked for literary in- 
spiration. When those trees were 
“topped” on Kant’s request, the 
accommodating topper became 
“the real author [sic] of the 
Critique of Pure Reason.” If 
Kant’s style was “sloppy,” what 
is such a statement? There is 
more sense, if no more good 
taste, in the reference to the 
“triple-sec of the three Cri- 
tiques.”” Likewise, there is some 
sense, and debatable taste, in 
Hegel’s “stark naked Being,” 
“Being with its underclothes 
on,” and Being “‘with a lot more 
dressing ahead.” Similarly, there 
is bad taste in such language as 
this: “Some speculations rather 
than others received in the coun- 
cils of the Church a majority 
vote inspired by the Holy Ghost.” 


The initial impression of the 
style is heightened by signs of 
carelessness. An author might 
write “hide-bound” or 
“hidebound,” but not both. If 
he can spell ‘““Boehme” (and he 
can), he should not divagate into 
“Boéhme” repeatedly (haunted 
by Boéthius?), even in the In- 
dex. The most careless writer 
should not invent the amazing 
form ‘‘Encyclopoedie’’ and 
ascribe it to both Bayle and 
Diderot. It is doubtless more ex- 
cusable to retain the antiquated 
spelling “Leibnitz”’ for the now 
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approved “Leibniz,” but still it 
is disappointing. 

In form, then, the book is a 
bit vulgar. As a literary model, 
it is defective. For French or 
German, Italian or Spanish read- 
ers, its English is a snare and a 
delusion. The British will think 
of it as “vurry, vurry Amurri- 
can.” The Germans can point to 
Vorlander’s Geschichte as less 
diffuse, equally clear, and more 
accurate. 


In addition to these and other 
rather~ glaring formal defects, 
there are at least four serious 
faults in method. (1) The book 
fails to discriminate between 
primary and secondary sources. 
The great classics of the philoso- 
phers are nowhere listed sys- 
tematically, and often are barely 
mentioned. Painfully few direct 
quotations occur. With disarm- 
ing frankness, Fuller admits in 
the Preface that he has not read 
many of the sources, and he 
avows in a footnote, perhaps 
overmodestly, his ignorance of 
Patristic and Scholastic texts. 
Let this pass as what happens 
in the best of possible worlds. 
But one cannot let pass the fail- 
ure of the book to send its read- 
ers to the classics or to whet an 
appetite for them; nor can one 
readily excuse the further failure 
to point out the differences of 
opinion among great scholars in 
the interpretation, say, of Plato 
or of Hume or Kant. The book 
does not teach the student how 
to use or interpret primary 
sources. 

(2) The bibliographical data 
are wretched. The author’s aver- 
sion to footnotes extends itself 
to bibliography. Inspection of 
Vol. II, pp. 629-635 reveals more 
errors and inexplicable omis- 
sions than can easily be found 
in like space in any other schol- 
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arly work. A person named “T. 
Harrison” is said to have writ- 
ten “Prologemena to the Study 
of Greek Religion.” (But Fuller 
gets Grade A for Nicomachean, 
that hazard of writers, printers, 
and undergraduates.) Hoffding 
is referred to as a writer on an- 
cient ‘philosophy. “T.” Burnet 
(a regular “T” party with T. 
Harrison) is the author of Early 
Greek Philosophy; he appears in 
two other lists, each time as “‘T.” 
The Jowett translation of Plato 
is mentioned, but not the Loeb; 
the Oxford Aristotle, but again 
not the Loeb. ‘“Falkenberg”’ is a 
new historian to appear; prob- 
ably Falckenberg is meant. K. 
Fischer’s work, Francis Bacon 
of Vernlam here comes to light 
for the first time. “J. W.” Riley 
(echoing James Whitcomb?) ap- 
pears as author of American 
Thought; but H. G. Townsend’s 
far better work, Philosophical 
Ideas in the United States, is 
omitted. Other amazing lacunae 
abound, notably John Wild’s 
Berkeley, while the only work 
on Hegel to be noted is Edward 
Caird’s old booklet from 1896. 
Max Miller’s translation of Kant 
is used in the text, with no ref- 
erence to N. K. Smith. In general, 
little or no light is shed on the 
best available translations of any 
writer. Almost the only primary 
sources cited even in translation 
in the whole bibliography, aside 
from the materials in Burnet’s 
Early Greek Philosophy, Jowett’s 
Plato, and the Oxford Aristotle, 
are late nineteenth century and 
contemporary philosophers. This 
is obviously quite out of propor- 
tion. A freakish blunder attaches 
the footnote “Schiller has just 
died,” not to Schiller’s name or 
to his latest work, but to 
“Studies in Humanism, 1907.” 
In short, the only fit comment on 
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the bibliography is: Rewrite. 

(83) The treatment of the de- 
velopment of the thought of 
philosophers is neglected. Almost 
without exception, every thinker 
is discussed as though he had 
one unified system from the 
time he first began to think. Neat 
and useful as this may be for the 
undergraduate who wishes to 
pass the course, it inevitably dis- 
torts the facts. Particularly is 
this true of Plato. It is not 
enough for Fuller to drop the 
true remark that Plato becomes 
more Puritanical (he might have 
said Deuteronomic) in his old 
age; for the main impression of 
the exposition is that the theory 
of Forms was during most of 
Plato’s life one consistent body 
of doctrine. There is no trace of 
the searching mind of Plato, his 
inquiry into every possible hypo- 
thesis, what R. C. Lodge calls 
his comparative philosophy. One 
would not gather (except from 
an allusion to the Parmenides) 
that Plato was ever baffled by 
what he “tackled,” or that his 
thought experienced any impor- 
tant changes. A _ similar sys- 
tematic fallacy underlies the 
otherwise clear and satisfactory 
exposition of Kant’s critical phi- 
losophy. Other instances are 
Schelling, Comte, and Bergson 
(who is treated as if he always 
had believed in God). 


(4) There are too many 
“sneezes of the Duchess’s baby,” 
to quote Fuller’s adaptation from 
Alice. Such a sneeze, thinks our 
author, was Carneades’ attacks 
on morality, intended to “annoy 
and tease” the respectable. Our 
author’s magnum opus in the 
line of sneezes is his account of 
personalism, which he describes 
as Berkeleian philosophy im- 
bued with moral fervor. This is 
inaccurate, for Berkeley himself 
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had moral fervor enough for 
anyone, as did Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus, St. Thomas, Descartes, 
Locke, Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, 
Dewey, and nearly every philoso- 
pher worth mentioning. But the 
real sneeze begins with the 
amazing statement that “the 
personalistic school of thought 
... has arisen under the aegis of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
This statement is doubly mis- 
leading—both with reference to 
the Church and also with refer- 
ence to the history of personal- 
ism. As far the church is con- 
cerned, some Methodists, it is 
true, have been convinced by 
personalism (as others have by 
critical realism, others by abso- 
lutism or by pragmatism, others 
by the views of Henry Nelson 
Wieman or Karl Barth); but 
some Methodists saw fit to bring 
Bowne to trial for heresy. 
Bowne’s own published remarks 
about ecclesiastical authorities 
were not such as one would ad- 
dress to an aegis. Fuller’s pic- 
ture of the relation of Methodism 
to personalism is quite distorted 
and ill-founded. His implications 
regarding the history of person- 
alism are even more remote from 
the facts (although Bowne him- 
self may be partly to blame for 
this in his erroneous claim to be 
first of the personalistic clan). 
How history will have to be re- 
written! Those great Methodists, 
Berkeley, Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Lotze, Maine de Biran, 
Renouvier, Hamelin, Le Senne, 
Mounier, William Stern, John 
Grote, F. C. S. Schiller, Bronson 
Alcott, G. T. Ladd, Josiah Royce, 
G. H. Howison, J. M. McTaggart, 
Mary W. Calkins, J. W. Buck- 
ham, and J. S. Moore — these 
“Methodists” and many others 
will all acquire new biographies 
at Fuller’s hands. It is irrele- 
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vant and unphilosophical for 
Fuller to make a to-do about the 
church that Borden Parker 
Bowne happened to be connected 
with; but it. is correct stnar 
Bowne was the chief American 
expounder of the personalistic 
philosophy. However, Fuller has 
but a dim idea of what Bowne’s 
thoughts were. He says, “‘Per- 
sons... are, at least when they 
are once started, self-existent 
and self-supporting.” This state- 
ment is utterly contrary to 
Bowne’s teaching. Only God is 
self-existent and self-supporting ; 
Fuller’s statement is inconsistent 
both with Bowne’s view of the de- 
pendence of human personality 
on divine and also with. his 
theory of immanence. Fuller thus 
ascribes to Bowne the very deism 
which Bowne “perhorresced.” 
The sneeze comes to its culmin- 
ating “choo” when Fuller’s sense 
of humor leads him to say that 
on the Pacific Coast some of the 
children of personalism “have 
been sun-kissed and perhaps a 
little demoralized by the incom- 
parable climate of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California.” 
Aside from questions of depart- 
mental courtesy, before broad- 
casting a humor so very sneezy, 
one might well learn how to spell 
“sunkist.” 


Granting all of these unfavor- 
able first. impressions and equally 
unfavorable second thoughts, it 
must be said that within the 
range of his purpose Fuller has 
produced not only a readable, 
but also a useful history of phi- 
losophy. Leonardo da Vinci is 
portrayed vividly. The treat- 
ment of Vico is compact and in- 
forming. Voltaire is rightly said 
to have “clung tenaciously to a 
deistic type of theism.” There 
is an exceptionally just appraisal 
of Rousseau’s character. The in- 
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fluence of China on European 
thought in the eighteenth cen- 
tury (one of R. T. Flewelling’s 
fields of research) is illuminated 
as in no other history of philoso- 
phy. 

Curiously enough, the inter- 
pretation of Greek philosophy is 
rather less satisfactory than that 
of nineteenth century thought. 
Perhaps fresher research was 
devoted to the latter. But there 
is much good material on the 
Greek period, especially on Aris- 
totle, whose doctrine of the po- 
tential intellect is more clearly 
explained than usual. The state- 
ment that “the Aristotelian God 
can in no way be regarded as a 
personal deity” is pretty strong 
in view of the definition of God 
as thinking. In the treatment of 
Aristotle’s logic there is a con- 
fusing reference to “having... 
subjects and predicates in- 
verted,” when not inversion, but 
conversion of propositions is 
plainly meant. 


As in most histories of phi- 
losophy, the treatment of Berke- 
ley is weak (despite jitterbugs) ; 
the doctrine of active spirits and 
the thought of the Siris are 
neglected. Hume is presented as 
though his philosophy of religion 
were perfectly clear-cut, without 
any recognition of the puzzles 
found by serious commentators. 
The Marburg school of neo- 
Kantianism is presented as hold- 
ing only an ethical doctrine, 
without reference to the much 
more characteristic theory that 
“thought produces the object.” 
The great neo-Kantian realistic 
critic of the Marburgers, Alois 
Riehl, is entirely ignored, as is 
Oswald Spengler, a philosopher 
of history of first-class impor- 
tance. Croce is treated at length, 
but the much greater McTaggart 
is barely mentioned. The con- 
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ventional “hello and good-bye” 
is said to Karl Marx—a piece of 
neglect no longer justifiable in 
the modern world, if it ever was. 
We are told that Jonathan Ed- 
wards “defended the Calvinistic 
doctrine that a free will is de- 
termined by nothing at all and 
is completely spontaneous and 
‘indifferent’.”” It would be diffi- 
cult to frame a more misleading 
sentence about Calvin or Ed- 
wards. But our author nearly 
achieves this feat on the next 
pages, when he assumes the pre- 
dominance of Calvinism in the 
nineteenth century. 


Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, there is great merit in 
Fuller’s book. This merit may 
best be illustrated by its exposi- 
tion of two idealists and one 
materialist. The idealists are 
Plotinus and Hegel; the materi- 
alist is Hobbes. Few historians 
of philosophy present Plotinus 
more amply or more objectively 
than does Fuller. The concluding 
paragraph is not only accurate, 
but brilliant in its compact ac- 
count of the mystical ecstacy in 
which the thought of Plotinus 
culminates. The interpretation 
of Hegel by our materialistic 
author is superior to many expo- 
sitions by idealists. Although 
suffering from the common mis- 
understanding which supposes 
that Hegel presented his phi- 
losophy as a finality (when in 
fact Hegel declared he was sure 
only of his method, not of his 
system), Fuller’s account is free 
from most of the current errors. 
Fuller rightly sees that Hegel is 
a philosopher of experience, not 
an abstractionist. He is aware 
of the fundamental place of the 
Phenomenology of Spirit in 
Hegel’s thought, although he 
should have said explicitly, as 
Hegel did, that logic presupposes 
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phenomenology (and so is not 
spun out of barren concepts). 
Fuller states exceptionally well 
Hegel’s attack on the traditional 
view of substance, and rightly 
says: “Z am not different from 
me. The sum of all that is ex- 
perienced tells all there is to 
know about the nature of the 
Real.” Perhaps Fuller goes too 
far in saying that for Hegel 
“Germany is the Mount of 
Transfiguration, upon which we 
can see the risen and triumphant 
spirit assume its highest ob- 
jective form’; for after all, 
Hegel was not talking about the 
end of history, and he said, “The 
future lies with America.” 

Then there is Fuller’s treat- 
ment of the materialist Hobbes, 
whom he might be tempted to 
glorify as a fellow-materialist. 
But no; he sees that Hobbs’s 
system is at best “the prettiest 
of all philosophies.”” He admits 
that it was guilty of over-simpli- 
fication. In this connection Ful- 
ler makes the statement that “no 
materialist today would attempt 
its reduction of consciousness to 
physical motion.” This is pre- 
sumably equivalent to saying 
that all modern materialists are 
epiphenomenalists; but Watson- 
ian behaviorists, at least, talk 
like Hobbesians and not like 
epiphenomenailists. 


Fuller’s objectivity deserts 
him, however, when he comes to 
his hero; for the book closes with 
an uncritical psalm of praise to 
Santayana; “perhaps no western 
mind in existence today is as 
completely human and humane, 
as detached, as cultured, as just, 
as tender and tolerant and fine 
in its weighing of the interests 
and values that throng the courts 
of the spirit.” This is high 
praise, not wholly groundless; 
but it is accompanied by no 
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recognition of defect or error in 
the hero. From his own point of 
view, Fuller should have men- 
tioned at least one point. Earlier 
in Vol. Il, Fuller had rightly said 
that “the problem ... of the in- 
teraction of mind and body was 
raised rather than solved by 
Descartes, and remained, and 
still remains even today, a major 
philosophical perplexity.” Now 
Santayana is, on our author’s 
showing, a philosopher who holds 
that mind is “nothing but a kind 
of aura... which has no power 
to influence the operations of the 
body.” If Descartes raised the 
problem of the interaction of 
mind and body without solving 
it, Santayana cannot be said 
even to have raised the problem, 
much less solved it. Fuller, acute 
critic of Descartes, is no critic of 
Santayana at all. But he has 
given us a characteristic picture 
of the history of philosophy 
which is worth careful study, 
yet one which should be used as 
a text only by a teacher who is 
thoroughly familiar with that 
history from the chief primary 
sources. 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 
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REALITY AND VALUE. By 4. Camp- 
bell Garnett. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

STRUCTURE AND REALITY. By D. W. 
Gotschalk. The Dial Press, Inc., New 
York. Pp. xiv, 292. $2.75. 

THE QUESTIONING MIND. By Rupert 
Clendon Lodge. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. vii, 310. $2.75. 

HUME’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By Constance Maund. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xxi, 310. $4.50. 

LOGIC: Theoretical and Applied. By 
D, Luther Evans and Walter S. Gam- 
ertsfelder. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Pp. 482. $2.50. 


The subtitle of Reality and 
Value describes it as “an intro- 
duction to metaphysics and an 
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essay on the theory of value.” 
It is perhaps somewhat preten- 
tious to label this work as an 
introduction to metaphysics, in 
view of the absence of any thor- 
ough investigation of the nature 
of matter, and in view of its 
rather sketchy treatment of 
space and time and cause. But 
Professor Garnett has written 
a competent and scholarly “essay 
on the theory of value” that mer- 
its the careful attention of phi- 
losophers. Starting from an 
epistemology based on critical 
realism, he arrives at “an ontol- 
ogy akin to the systems of the 
great Idealists.”” The book has 
a special interest arising from 
the international background of 
the writer. Himself a doctor of 
the University of Melbourne, he 
has had wide acquaintance with 
philosophers in Australia, Amer- 
ica, and England, and he has 
profited by discussion with many 
of these men. 


Garnett’s basic epistemology, 
while not wholly convincing to 
this reviewer, has the merit of 
turning on the distinction of 
knower and known, and thus of 
emphasizing the epistemological 
importance of personality. The 
false opposed view he ascribes 
almost wholly to the influence of 
William James, “whose versatile 
and highly original genius seems 
to have fathered or fostered 
more fallacies than any philoso- 
pher since Descartes.” A view 
of personal identity as depend- 
ent on purposive continuity of 
will, as causal agency, and as 
active subject is then developed 
in the light of a theory of ob- 
jectivity which regards the 
mental and physical as differen- 
tiations of the same universal 
stuff. At this latter point, clarity 
is not the most conspicuous vir- 
tue of the theory. 
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A theory of value is then con- 
structed, which is voluntaristic 
in character (‘‘value experience 
arises as the mutual effect of the 
operation of a primary and a 
subsidiary will”), which devel- 
ops the concept of an objective 
value scale, and which holds the 
highest value to be “the making 
of the individual life of the self 
subservient to the good of the 
whole.” The experience of value 
is then ultimately derived from 
the Eternal Will, a will to uni- 
versal good. Thus Garnett agrees 
with Pringle-Pattison that “the 
presence of the Ideal is the real- 
ity of God within us.” 

Although written in a some- 
what heavy style that moves a 
little too slowly, Reality and 
Value is a work that every stu- 
dent of personality and axiology 
should read and ponder. It is in 
refreshing contrast to the 
fashionable, and somewhat un- 
critical, naturalisms of the day. 

Anyone who undertakes a se- 
rious analysis of metaphysical 
foundations even with the aid of 
a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies, is 
moved by a love of truth un- 
mixed with expectation of profits 
from the sale of his book. Pro- 
fessor D. W. Gotschalk of the 
University of Illinois is to be 
hailed for having undertaken 
such an analysis. His book con- 
tains no concessions to the de- 
mands of “popularity,” no com- 
promises of his own method or 
of his intellectual conscience, no 
literary tricks. It is a solid piece 
of workmanship, all of one piece, 
and to be judged seriously as a 
whole or to be left severely alone. 
The book cannot profitably be 
skimmed; it merits studious at- 
tention. No reader who treats 
it as it should be treated can fail 
to be enlightened and challenged. 
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The title is obviously sug- 
gested by Whitehead’s Process 
and Reality. The substitution of 
the word Structure for Process 
in the title by Professor Got- 
schalk might suggest to the un- 
wary reader that the book would 
point the way to a traditional 
substance theory. Such is by no 
means the case. Gotschalk re- 
jects that theory as heartily as 
does Hume, and substitutes for 
it a theory of continuants (phys- 
ical, living, and spiritual), which 
are viewed not as “substances” 
but as energy systems, distin- 
guished, however, from mere 
events. It is accordingly not 
clear that the substitution of 
“structure” for “process” is a 
key to the thought of the book. 


There are taken up in suc- 
cessive chapters continuants, 
events, relations, space and time, 
causality, teleology, pluralistic 
monism, and God and man. It 
thus appears that the main 
topics essential to metaphysics 
receive consideration. The dis- 
cussion is illuminated by con- 
trasts with some recent opposing 
systems, although by no means 
with all, and by relations with 
important historical ideas. 
“Tdealism” for Gotschalk is the 
enemy par excellence: an ideal- 
ism means F. H. Bradley’s sys- 
tem, although Whitehead is also 
called an idealist. Personalism 
receives scant attention, and that 
only in the form it assumes in 
the hands of McTaggart. 


It is impossible in a brief re- 
view to do justice to so careful 
and learned a work as Structure 
and Reality. No one should re- 
gard the remarks which will be 
made as a substitute for reading 
the book. But it should be 
pointed out that the method of 
the work is that of analysis spe- 
cifically, the analysis of con- 
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cepts; it is not empirical in any 
ordinary sense of the word. 
Granting the method, one finds 
much to commend, especially in 
the chapters on teleology and on 
pluralistic monism. But one is 
somewhat surprised at the un- 
analytic supposed finality of the 
triadic division of continuants 
into physical, biological, and 
spiritual. This division is taken 
over from common sense or from 
uncriticized science and is as- 
sumed throughout to be ultimate. 
Probably Professor Gotschalk 
regards the triad as a set of 
postulates justified by the de- 
velopment of his work; even so, 
consistent application of the 
method of analysis of concepts 
might have led to some form of 
qualitative monism (say, per- 
sonalism) or pluralism (say, 
neo-realism), or even have to a 
qualitative dualism. In short, his 
basic principles are not justified 
by his method; and his discus- 
sion of pluralistic monism is 
quantitative rather than quali- 
tative. Further. the treatment 
of God is also subject to method- 
ological criticism. In the chapter 
on God and man, the analytic 
method is given up in favor of 
the synoptic, and a Sninozistic 
view of God is developed, of 
which our author rightly says it 
is “different from the God of 
popular legend,’ — so different, 
in fact, that his God has only the 
character of being the whole. It 
would appear that any kind of 
whole would satisfy all that he 
says of God as sum total, being, 
infinite. individual, eternal, in- 
telligible only through itself, 
perfect (not morally, but as sum 
total), and free. All-that-there- 
is is God, no matter what it is, 
so long as it is all. This is not 
only remote from “popular leg- 
end” but also from the facts of 
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value experience which alone 
justify the use of the term God. 
Particularly is this true when 
perfection is reduced to bare 
totality, regardless of content. 


These last remarks suggest 
the fundamental criticism to be 
passed on the book. The neglect 
of empirical method, in the broad 
sense of the term, leads to nig- 
gardly treatment of the actual 
data of experience, especially of 
the fact of  self-experience. 
Hence the view, finally arrived 
at, of mind as quality has a 
ghostly and abstract air, and the 
treatment of values is meager 
and incidental. Nevertheless, 
the book is an able sample of 
what the analytic method can do. 


More attention might have 
been paid to style. Such words as 
“relationality,” “connectivity,” 
and even “selectivity,” however 
typical of current writing they 
may be, are jargon. “It is con- 
venient to have a single term to 
denote this multiplicity and sim- 
ilar fact.” “Pinning on the term 
substance a stigma.” “A noted 
scholar of Kant’s first Critique.” 
“The sort of the universe which 
the knower does find.” Such lo- 
cutions suggest insufficient re- 
vision, as does much other recent 
philosophical and scientific writ- 
ing. 

A distinguished Plato scholar 
and logician, Professor Rupert 
C. Lodge is well-equipped to 
write on The Questioning Mind. 
He discusses fundamental prob- 
lems such as Knowledge, The 
Good Life, Mind, Self, and Edu- 
cation, in the form, as he says, 
of a “sort of platonic dialogue, 
letting the realist, the idealist, 
and the pragmatist speak each 
for himself, every man in his 
humour.” 

The book is clear-cut and 
avoids the complicated techni- 
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calities which make so many 
philosophical works hopeless to 
the lay reader. The professional 
philosopher will find the dis- 
cussions perhaps too elementary, 
over-simplified. But the average 
educated man can read it with 
profit and will receive stimulus 
and guidance for further read- 
ing. 

However, Lodge’s method has 
the defect of centering attention 
too much on isms and not suffi- 
ciently on the actual facts of 
experience. Creighton used to 
ridicule philosophy as “the art 
of affixing labels,” an idea that 
he probably derived from a re- 
mark in Hegel’s Phenomenology. 
There is enough truth in the 
phrase to hurt. Should not phi- 
losophy become more definitely 
an art of unfixing labels in order 
to see more clearly the realities 
hidden by the labels? If the 
reader does not take the labels 
too seriously, he will profit by 
this book, although he will still 
be unaware of personalism as an 
additional label. 


It is not correct to say that 
Mrs. Constance Maund’s Hume’s 
Theory of Knowledge is one 
more book on Hume. It is not 
about Hume; no biographical ac- 
count of the man is given, no 
indication of his work as a 
moralist, a philosopher of re- 
ligion, or a historian, no survey 
of his thought as a whole. The 
book is exactly what its title 
indicates; it deals exclusively 
with Hume’s theory of knowl- 
edge. 

Mrs. Maund, accordingly, has 
limited her field vigorously and 
has made a fresh and original 
investigation which will be a 
source of new insights to every 
student of Hume and of epis- 
temology in general. After pre- 
liminary inquiries about the na- 


ture of epistemology and the 
epistemological problem of the 
Treatise and the Enquiry, she 
submits Hume’s doctrine of 
impressions and ideas to a 
searching and amply documented 
analysis, making fruitful con- 
tributions to our understanding 
of Hume’s thought concerning 
the knowledge of objects, the 
nature of concepts, and the prob- 
lems of skepticism and belief. 


There are numerous novel 
standpoints in this work. Mrs. 
Maund rejects the familiar view 
which regards the Enquiry as 
on a lower level than the Treatise 
in favor of the conception that 
the Enquiry presents Hume’s 
later views more authentically, 
while it “sets forth in a simpler, 
shorter, and more orderly form 
the ‘revolutionary’ principles 
which are scattered throughout 
the Treatise.” She also points 
out the need of distinguishing 
two senses in which Hume uses 
the word “object”: namely, for 
an object which is a perception 
of mind, and also for one which 
is external to and independent 
of mind. For ‘object’? in the 
first sense our author coins the 
term “accusative,” which she 
uses throughout the book. The 
naive reader would be tempted 
to search in Hume for the basis 
of this terminology, but Mrs. 
Maund does not write for naive 
readers. One of her chief in- 
sights is that, contrary to most 
critics, she finds that Hume 
“admits and requires” concepts 
as accusatives. 


More painstakingly than most 
writers, she distinguishes wheat 
from chaff. Holding no brief for 
Hume, she points out thoroughly 
the confusions and inconsisten- 
cies of which he was guilty, in- 
dicating clearly the nature of his 
contribution on each point, and 
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its limits. The minute exposi- 
tions make a summary of re- 
sults impracticable and needless. 
The book is one to be studied 
carefully and is to be commended 
as an ideal thesis for the doc- 
torate. Further and more crea- 
tive work is to be expected from 
such a writer. 


Commendation does not imply 
that the book has no faults. Its 
style, although clear and logical, 
is pedestrian and dull, and oc- 
casional attempts to lighten it 
seem forced. The expression, 
“the word epistemology in 
Hume’s writings” is either a 
lapsus calami or an anachronism 
in view of the familiar fact that 
the word is a nineteenth century 
invention of Ferrier’s. The au- 
thor’s aversion to definitions 
(e.g., of philosophy or of epis- 
temology) may be canny and 
may appeal to the example of 
Socrates in avoiding finality, but 
it is to be deplored. Men of 
science rightly criticize philoso- 
phers for the lack of consistent 
definitions and nothing is gained 
when philosophers make a virtue 
of their weakness. Let us regard 
every definition as a working 
hypothesis, and if we work at all 
let us tell on what hypothesis we 
are working. If we do not know 
what our hypothesis is, how can 
our remarks make sense? Yet 
Mrs. Maund writes about epis- 
temology without being willing 
to define it. This reviewer can 
regard such procedure as no 
more than an intellectual pose. 


Mrs. Maund’s problem im- 
posed on her, as was said, a 
clear-cut limitation of her field. 
Hence much is omitted that one 
might expect. The lack of any 
treatment of the influence of 
ume on later writers like Kant 
is a methodological consequence 
which may be recognized as 
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proper and necessary. But the 
omission of any reference to 
Hume’s doctrine of the self is 
the most serious defect of the 
book. It could hardly be argued 
that the self is a purely psycho- 
logical topic, irrelevant to epis- 
temology; or at least if Mrs. 
Maund were disposed to argue 
thus, she would do it openly. To 
ignore the subject in dealing 
with the object, to omit the 
knower in treating the known, 
may be entirely legitimate in 
physics, in chemistry, in mathe- 
matics, in logic, and in behavior- 
istic psychology ; but in epistem- 
ology it is fatal. All the more 
serious is it to omit the self in 
dealing with a writer like Hume 
whose struggles with the prob- 
lem were so extensive and whose 
perplexity, on epistemological 
grounds, was so frankly stated 
in the famous Appendix to the 
Treatise. It is hoped that our 
author will repair this omission 
in later investigations. 
E. S. Brightman. 


Logic is developing in two en- 
tirely opposite directions and 
the resulting theories as to what 
logic is tend more and more to 
disparage each other. The one, 
in response to the demand for a 
‘logic for use,’ and for motiva- 
tion of the undergraduate, has 
become little more than a psy- 
chology of thinking. The other, 
developing in the tradition of 
formal logic under the influence 
of symbolism, abstracts from all 
existence, and is hence dubbed 
by the opposition “useless.” 


As indicated by the title, 
Logic: Theoretical and Applied, 
this introductory text-book is 
not only an attempt to combine 
the traditional treatment of the 
syllogism and the logic of induc- 
tion, but goes beyond this in the 
direction of “practicality” by 
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introducing the beginner to the 
psychology of his own thinking 
and by seeking to show him the 
practical application of logic in 
the various sciences. 

From the viewpoint of peda- 
gogy this is all to the good. From 
the point of view of logic it is 
the use of good space for the 
discussion of matters of minor 
import. But since pedagogy must 
be considered in an elementary 
book, whatever defects appear 
in the present volume are largely 
due to these restrictions. 

In view of this general pur- 
pose the book is divided into 
four parts: The Nature and 
Values of Reflective Thought; 
The Forms and Purposes of De- 
duction ; The Meaning and Scope 
of Induction; and, The Applica- 
tion of Logical Principles. 

The first and last sections de- 
serve special mention, since in 
these appear whatever original- 
ity the book contains. On the 
whole the treatment of reflective 
thought is clear and concise and 
well calculated to interest the 
student in his own mental pro- 
cesses. The last section on the 
application of logical principles, 
is perhaps too brief, and would 
profit greatly by more specific 
illustrations of scientific pro- 
cedures. elas 
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PERSONALITY: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATION. By Gordon W. All- 
port. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. Pp. xiv, 588. $3.50. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIVID- 
UAL. University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, Volume 20. Editors, 
George P. Adams, J. Loewenberg, 
Stephen C. Pepper. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley. Pp. 206. $2.00. 

MODERN INDIVIDUALISM. By 5S. 
McKee Rosen, Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1937. Pp. 174. $1.50. 

THE SELF YOU HAVE TO LIVE 
WITH. By Winfred Rhoades. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Pp. 
182. $1.75. 
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PERSONALITY IN FORMATION 
AND ACTION. By William Healy, 
M.D. W. W. Norton, New York. Pp. 
204. $2.00. 

THE HUMAN SITUATION. The Gif- 
ford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Glasgow, 1935-37. By W. Macneile 
Dixon. Longmans Green and Company, 
New York. Pp. 438. $5.00. 


In Allport’s Personality we 
have an epoch-making contribu- 
tion to psychology, a work which 
is perhaps as significant for the 
contemporary phase of the sci- 
ence as was James Ward’s 
famous Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica article for the development 
of British psychological theory. 
Fully equal to Ward in compe- 
tent criticism of atomistic tend- 
encies in psychology, our author 
avoids Ward’s error of creating 
subtle and questionable hypo- 
theses. The peculiar virtue of 
Allport’s book, then, is its acute 
analysis of the defects of numer- 
ous unsatisfactory views and its 
wise and constructive synthesis 
of the best in recent work. In 
these two respects, as well as 
in its admirable literary style, it 
resembles the great Psychology 
of William James. The reviewer 
believes that Allport’s work is 
the most important contribution 
to systematic psychology since 
James’ book. 

Among the merits of this 
work are that its author is a 
psychologist who is aware that 
philosophers (including Bowne) 
exist and have contributed true 
insights; such psychologists are 
rare enough to deserve special 
mention. Further, the author 
combines a_ scholarly, experi- 
mental grasp of the whole field 
of psychology with a clear and 
critical understanding of theo- 
ries, yet he does not believe that 
the human mind is observed 
only by psychologists. He seeks 
psychological truth in the fields 
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of literature and religion, for 
example, and thus illuminates 
and supplements his more tech- 
nical results. The chief merit of 
the book is its consistent use of 
synoptic method. It views per- 
sonality as a whole, and shows 
the inadequacy of every form of 
atomism, psychological or en- 
vironmental, to account for the 
living individual personality. In 
full harmony with the principles 
of purposive and Gestalt psy- 
chology, Allport has carried the 
investigation of the individual 
and his traits far beyond the 
point reached by most recent 
workers in the field. 


It would be an exaggeration to 
say that Allport fully achieves 
his goal in all respects. His 
theory of functional autonomy, 
while avoiding the weakness of 
those views which hold to cer- 
tain abstract traits common to 
all, does not fully escape the 
atomism which he rejects. When 
Allport speaks of “structural 
units,’’ the reader wonders 
whether a person is a sum total 
of such factors. Allport’s final 
judgment is that “probably 
nothing whatsoever in the struc- 
ture of any human mind exists 
sealed up in completely inde- 
pendent systems.” If this “prob- 
ably” is more than a modest 
avoidance of dogmatism, it indi- 
cates that further work on the 
unity of personality remains to 
be done. 

One who wishes to master the 
psychological basis of person- 
alism as it now exists can hardly 
do better than to make Allport’s 
Personality his vade mecum. 


There is probably no depart- 
ment of philosophy in America, 
possibly none in the world, that 
engages more persistently and 
intelligently in the cooperative 
investigation of problems than 
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does the department at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


The Problem of the Individual 
is a specimen of such coopera- 
tion, having the further advan- 
tage of a contribution by the 
well-known physicist, V. F. Len- 
zen, who treats of “Individuality 
in Atomism.” Various aspects of 
individuality are discussed by 
J. Loewenberg, William R. Den- 
nes, Stephen C. Pepper, Edward 
W. Strong, D. S. Mackay, Paul 
Marhenke, and George P. 
Adams. All of the papers move 
on a high level of scholarship, 
and they contain wise and sound 
suggestions. Professor Pepper’s 
lecture on “The Individuality of 
a Work of Art” was the most 
fruitful for the present reviewer. 

Valuable as the discussions 
are, they suffer from their origi- 
nal use as lectures before the 
Philosophical Union. A _ series 
of lectures by different persons 
must lack the unity, the coopera- 
tive purpose, and the self-criti- 
cism which a veritable joint 
volume would possess. Hence the 
reader should not expect a sys- 
tematic view of individuality 
from this volume. He will, how- 
ever, find many genuine insights. 

E.S. Brightman. 


That the problems of individu- 
alism and of social and political 
reorganization are extremely 
complex is at least one not un- 
important conclusion of Modern 
Individualism. The approach to 
the problem of the individual 
and his relation to society is 
from the historical viewpoint as 
illustrated in political and social 
theory and practice chiefly in 
England. A closing chapter ana- 
lyzes present trends. The age of 
the enlightenment which saw 
beginnings in emancipation of 
the individual from an authori- 
tarian church and state was 


marked by such diverse mani- 
festations as the protestant re- 
formation, the Bill of Rights of 
1689, the work of the philoso- 
phers Hobbes, Locke and Hume, 
The American and French revo- 
lutions, the Rights of Man and 
of Citizens, and the work of the 
Utilitarians. 


John Stuart Mill and T. H. 
Green were the leading minds of 
the nineteenth century in politi- 
cal thought, which century saw 
great advances in liberalism in 
England. Darwinism was held 
to justify a competitive and in- 
dividualistic order versus abso- 
lutes either in ideal systems or 
institutions. The movements of 
the nineteenth century may be 
summarized as Socialism, Anti- 
intellectualism and Internation- 
alism. 


A chapter on Coal and politi- 
cal theory makes extensive use 
of recent studies by the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Indus- 
try. The coal industry being 
most vital to society is chosen 
for illustrative purposes, and 
involves problems which are 
similar to other industries. 


It is held that present trends 
are in the direction of combina- 
tions of capital and labor, the 
cooperative movement in pro- 
duction and distribution, and of 
an increased scope of the State. 
The conception of the state at 
present is pluralistic and is 
marked by a broad distribution 
of powers instead of concentra- 
tion. The present trends in poli- 
tical and social reconstruction 
are concerned above all with 
liberating the individual, guided 
by the concept of dynamic man 
in a changing world. The new 
order is to be based on functions, 
in the sense of organization 
along vocational and economic 
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lines which embody and express 
social purpose. 

This compact work will be 
found extremely helpful to any- 
one desiring a basic discussion 
of the issues involved in political 
and social problems of our time. 
Although the problem is admit- 
tedly complex the author has 
succeeded in charting a clear 
course from age to age and from 
problem to problem. While no 
solution is offered to the prob- 
lem of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society, the complexity 
of the problem is clearly visual- 
ized and doubt is cast upon short 
cut solutions. 

Herbert L. Searles. 


The Self You Have to Live 
With, by Winfred Rhoades, is a 
sincerely and popularly written 
book in eight chapters of the 
inspirational type, containing 
practical suggestions for making 
the self you must live with into 
one you will be glad to stay with. 
The central viewpoint of the 
volume, in the author’s words, 
‘is that it is possible to build for 
oneself a world of thought and 
emotion which shall be a good 
world, even though the world of 
outward experience is one of 
frustration and struggle and 
disappointment and pain.” Em- 
phasis among the concrete sug- 
gestions for mental freedom and 
happiness is placed upon relig- 
ious faith and devotion. 

Wilbur Long. 


The lectures comprising the 
volume Personality in Formation 
and Action were delivered before 
the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine in the Thomas William 
Salmon Memorial Lecture series. 
It is a valuable treatise from the 
psychological standpoint on the 
influences which help to form 
the personality. Though set forth 
from the point of view of the 
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scientist, the book is free from 
the dogmatisms of behaviorism 
and offers sane and certain in- 
formation regarding the materi- 
als of personality formation ; the 
developing and emerging person- 
ality; the personality in widen- 
ing relationships; and the impli- 
eations for the future of the 
study and development of per- 
sonality. 

An especially good book to put 
in the hands of. your young 
friend. Rae 

Personalists will be gratified 
with the argument of the Gifford 
Lectures for 1935-37 delivered 
at Glasgow by W. Macneile 
Dixon and now available in a 
volume under the title The Hu- 
man Situation. Though profes- 
sing return to the inspiration of 
Leibniz, he has progressed far 
beyond the limits of that great 
thinker to a thoroughgoing per- 
sonalism. This may be said of 
anyone who asserts as does the 
author, the supreme worth and 
reality of the person as the start- 
ing point in any satisfying phi- 
losophy, however much he might 
object to classification in a par- 
ticular school. As a matter of 
fact, personalism has proved so 
good a term that it yearly be- 
comes more general, including 
many varieties of thought and 
becoming less specific. Under the 
swift movement of modern 
thought, it is becoming distinctly 
a largely prevailing point of 
view. 

This is pointed out in the open- 
ing lecture in which the lecturer 
calls attention to the fact that in 
the upshot all philosophies are 
personal. They are our personal 
interpretation of our world which 
we can no more escape than our 
own shadow. Whatever they are 
they are the reflections of our- 
selves for neither the conclusions 
of philosopher or scientist run 
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counter to the dearest wishes of 
his heart. Nor is the existence 
of the personal element in our 
interpretation of nature some- 
thing to be decried for we too 
are a part of nature which ex- 
presses no preferences and, “if 
she has given us deceiving souls, 
how can you argue that she has 
given us trustworthy intellects” ? 
(18) 

His account of ‘The Human 
Situation” is true to the title in- 
asmuch as he considers carefully 
the revised and revising state of 
thought of our time. To this end 
he has much to say of the pres- 
ent state of science and religion 
pointing to the personal factor 
as the common ground and 
source of understanding between 
the two. 


He calls attention to the sci- 
entific revolution now in process: 


In an authoritative scien- 
tific work of the date 1905 
I read not long since the 
sentence, “Ether is the fun- 
damental postulate of phys- 
ics.” In an equally authori- 
tative work upon modern 
physics, dated 1934 I could 
not find the word “ether” 
at all, the “fundamental 
postulate” did not even oc- 
cur in the index. (21-22) 

He is led to point to the fact 
that science no less than religion 
is forced to assume the great un- 
knowables (60) for how can we 
regard our thoughts as possess- 
ing validity (61) ? On this prob- 
lem he calls attention to the 
failure of science to provide any 
assurance. In truth it has only 
provided a larger doubt; “she 
has only deepened all the old 
mysteries.” (343) 

We may note merely that 
some philosophers, having 
done their best to cut off the 
branch upon which they are 
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sitting, continue with su- 
perb confidence to sit upon 
it (62). ... No one, how- 
ever Sagacious or eminent, 
can argue us out of our per- 
sonal experience (73). ... 
No philosophers, or men of 
science, have so far had the 
hardihood, as far as I know, 
to deny us our pains. They 
relieve us of all else. They 
have taken from us our per- 
sonality, our freedom, our 
souls, our very selves. They 
have, however, left us our 
sorrows. Let us take, then, 
as our foundation the propo- 
sition “I suffer, therefore I 
am.” And let us add to it 
the converse and equally 
true statement, “I am, there- 
fore, I suffer.” ... Nothing 
can any longer intimidate 
us. (90) 

The uniqueness of man he 
holds displayed in his erect pos- 
ture, his speech, and his talent 
for framing ideas with which 
nothing in nature corresponds 
(116). And yet the biologists, 
claiming to seek full scientific 
knowledge never mention any 
but man’s animal characteristics, 
thus ignoring the most impor- 
tant problem of all. 

Of evolution he speaks as “a 
belief that preceded the evi- 
dence,” “a god-send to dishbe- 
lievers in God” because “Any 
reasons are good enough for a 
foregone conclusion.” (120-23) 

Of the origin of life and its 
relation to dictatorial “genes” 
he discourses with great lucidity : 

Many men of science like 
to think that the genes are 
physico-chemical structures 
and that life arose in a 
chemical ferment in the 
first, or protogene, through 
the action upon it of cosmic 
rays, an interesting hypo- 
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thesis, not less probable, in- 
deed, than that it was the 
work of an angel. In the 
absence of evidence all 
speculations are of approxi- 
mately equal value, and you 
can take your choice. (139) 

The demonstrable foundations 
of religion must rest in experi- 
ence but is no less certain for 
that reason: 

Experience dispenses 
with proof; proof rests 
upon, and can rest upon 
nothing else than experi- 
ences, which speak for 
themselves. Is beauty ever 
in need of demonstration, 
or is goodness? Religion, like 
poetry, music and painting, 
requires an organ of vision 
(215) Se ee AS yOurcannor 
prove the existence of a 
benevolent God, so you can- 
not prove the values of 
goodness and beauty. The 
testimony to God, goodness 
and beauty are in the affec- 
tions of your own heart. 
(289) 

After calling attention in con- 
vincing manner to the great in- 
sight of Leibniz who is only now 
coming to fuller recognition 
through his remarkable foresight 
of the present findings of physics 
he comes back to the personalis- 
tic problem: 


The only existent which 
includes all other existents 
is consciousness. ... The 
attempt to derive the self 
from atoms and the void, 
from space and time, to de- 
ny it any constructive role 
in the system of nature, has 
not failed for lack of un- 
ceasing and desperate effort. 
It has failed because you 
cannot explain the self in 
terms of the not-self (346). 
.. . If physics cannot ac- 
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count for the activities 
within the atom, still less 
can it account for the acti- 
vities of the organism. If 
determinism be set aside as 
unproven in the realm of 
nature, where evidence for 
it appeared overwhelming, 
where is warrant for it to 
be found in the more diffi- 
cult region of the soul? If 
it be discarded in physics, 
it can hardly in the absence 
of evidence be adduced to 
buttress determinism in 
psychology, where it is in 
opposition the most flagrant 
to the universal, never ques- 
tioned conviction of the 
natural-mane(o0s) seo 
“think nobly of the soul” is 
now accounted a symptom 
of low intelligence. But few 
of today’s opinions will be 
those of tomorrow, and 
fewer still of the day after. 

... Rationalists are much 
too simple-minded to act as 
guides or interpreters in 
this uncanny and incalcula- 
ble world. (889) 

Professor Dixon announces in 
the prologue of his lectures that 
he shall endeavor to fulfil the ex- 
pressed desire of the founder of 
the Gifford Lectures for “popular 
discourses” which he takes to 
mean within the compass of the 
plain man’s understanding. He 
has not only done this and done 
it superbly but he has added a 
milestone of thought in the series 
of Gifford Lectures. 

A notable book, incredibly in- 
teresting, by which every scien- 
tist, philosopher, and theologian 
would do well to profit. 

Ralsk: 
Science and Ethics 
ASPECTS OF SCIENCE. By Tobias 


Dantzig. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. 280. $3.00. 
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KANT’S PRE-CRITICAL ETHICS. By 


Paul Arthur Schilpp. Northwestern 
University, Evanston. Pp. xvi, 185. 
$2.50. 


BEYOND TRAGEDY: Essays on the 
Christian Interpretation of History. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. xi, 306. $2.00. 

AN ENQUIRY INTO MORAL NO- 
TIONS. By JoAn Laird. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. 318. $3.25. 

PAST AND FUTURE OF ETHICS. By 
M. A. R. Tuker. Oxford University 
Press, London. Pp. 496. $7.50. 


Aspects of Science is another 
effort to write of science for the 
layman. In this respect the book 
is only partially successful. One 
reason for this partial failure is 
due to the fact that Prof. Danzig 
is a mathematician, and, quite 
naturally, talks of science as a 
mathematician. If more people 
were interested in mathematics 
the book would have a wider 
appeal. 

As Professor Danzig disclaims 
any intention of writing for the 
professional scientists, he cannot 
be criticized for any slight in- 
accuracies in his interpretation 
of science. This, however, does 
not explain why so many sub- 
jects that are wholly outside the 
scientific disciplines should re- 
ceive so much attention. An 
illustration of this tendency will 
be found in the seventh chapter 
(In Quest of the Absolute) 
where the author in one place 
(page 140) tries to hold philoso- 
phy and theology responsible for 
the use of The Absolute by the 
scientists. Anyone who is rea- 
sonably well acquainted with the 
dogmas of the nineteenth cen- 
tury physics will find it difficult 
to accept this statement. If it 
were true that philosophers and 
theologians were the culprits, 
there still would be no valid 
reason for devoting a chapter to 
the subject for modern science 
is no longer concerned with it, 
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and the author seems to come 
to this conclusion at the end 
of the book. 

Professor Danzig claims that 
the recent revolution in physics 
has not impaired the mechanical 
theory. On page 227 he says: 
“The truth is that mechanics 
emerged from this conflict re- 
juvenated, greatly amplified and 
more powerful than ever.” It is 
difficult to reconcile this state- 
ment with other passages in the 
book, and still more difficult to 
understand why it is made when 
great physicists like Einstein 
tell us that the mechanical view 
in physics must be given up. 

While one cannot say that 
Professor Danzig has supplied 
us with a good description of 
the revolution that has been, and 
still is taking place in modern 
science, his book is sufficiently 
thought-provoking to warrant 
a careful reading. 

Louis J. Hopkins. 


Convinced that Kant is not to 
be charged with having written 
nonsense, and that consequently 
the traditional interpretation of 
his formalistic ethics is in need 
of considerable overhauling, Dr. 
Arthur Schlipp, formerly of The 
University of the Pacific, now at 
Northwestern University, pro- 
poses to re-examine thoroughly 
and historically the Kantian ethi- 
cal position. The preliminary 
study for this project, comprising 
an examination of Kant’s moral 
views from 1760 to 1780, is con- 
tained in his volume Kant’s Pre- 
Critical Ethics. The conclusion is 
reached that Kant was never a 
mere devotee of Rousseauan and 
British feeling ethics, and it is 
found that as early as 1762 the 
basic novel elements in his ethi- 
cal formalism were present in 
his writings. The common sup- 
position that a revolution in his 
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moral thinking occurred in 1770 
is therefore erroneous. What 
Kant found in Rousseau was an 
echo of his own Pietistic convic- 
tion of the dignity of human 
nature; and what he found of 
enduring good in the British 
school was a “feeling for moral- 
ity’ which Kant himself never 
outgrew. Having come to conclu- 
sions opposed to the commonly 
accepted historical tradition con- 
cerning Kant’s earlier moral 
thinking, Dr. Schilpp is embold- 
ened to “suspect that the under- 
standing and interpretation of 
Kant’s definitive ethical thought 
have been mistaken just as I 
believe them to have been mis- 
taken for his pre-Critical peri- 
od.” The author also accepts 
tentatively the view that the 
ethical interest was paramount 
throughout Kant’s life; and that 
in consequence the metaphysical 
and epistemological writings 
were preeminently the necessary 
preliminary foundation for his 
more vital concern, moral theory. 
Dr. Schilpp’s promised examina- 
tion of Kant’s critical moral phi- 
losophy will be awaited with 
interest. 


Beyond Tragedy, by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, is a thought-provoking 
and popularly written series of 
fifteen essays in sermonic form, 
with texts and symbolic anec- 
dotes from the Bible, devoted, in 
the author’s subtitle, to the 
Christian interpretation of his- 
tory. Its main purpose is a vin- 
dication of liberal Christianity 
by contrasting it with the foibles 
of modern naturalism, rational- 
ism, and humanism, each of 
which embodies in its own way 
the ‘modern man’s blindness to 
the paradoxes of human exist- 
ence.” In the chiaroscuro of 
contemporary life Christianity 
stands out in clear-cut outline 
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against the background of man’s 
egotism and pride of self-suffi- 
ciency, his egoism, his hypocrisy, 
his contempt of repentance and 
self-accusation, and his refusal 
to look beyond the human to the 
Divine that is man’s norm and 
law, his source and his judge. 
This is an easily read volume, 
and one that is challenging to 
those who believe that a theistic 
interpretation of life is out- 
moded. 


So impressed has Professor 
John Laird become by the per- 
sistent drive of the new Oxford 
school of moral intuitionism that 
he now openly confesses that his 
previous speculations in the ethi- 
cal field are a bit “shady.” In his 
recent volume An Enquiry Into 
Moral Notions he announces 
quite frankly that “I want to re- 
nounce my past in toto, and to 
make no attempt to defend any 
opinion I formerly uttered.” 
This volume, I take it, may be 
considered a prolegomena to a 
future systematic treatise on 
morals which we may confidently 
expect from the author’s pen 
once he has regained his way 
through the tangled tracks of 
ethical theory. As a matter of 
fact, however, Professor Laird’s 
retraction is not as complete as 
we might be led to suppose were 
we to read no farther than the 
introduction. If somewhat halt- 
ing and “‘diffident,”’ he neverthe- 
less still espouses a teleological 
and monistic theory of morality. 
While freely admitting the fail- 
ure of orthodox utilitarianism, 
he insists that virtue may be 
rightly considered a species of 
good. And while he is not so 
confident when it comes to the 
sphere of duty or obligations, he 
is not yet willing to capitulate to 
the Oxford intuitionists and 
maintain that morality involves 
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a plurality, or at least a duality, 
of mutually independent cate- 
gories, namely, the Right and 
the Good. In the first place, it is 
argued, to maintain that moral 
obligations have nothing to do 
with goodness is “wholly intol- 
erable and absurd.” And, sec- 
ondly, duty and moral relations 
still can be subsumed at least 
tentatively, under the Good as a 
peculiar species of it. To the 
reader, however, the author 
seems suspiciously as though he 
were whistling to keep up his 
spirits, and we are left with a 
vague feeling that in Pauline 
fashion he is vainly kicking 
against the pricks of the intui- 
tionist arguments. Preliminary 
to his final conclusions in the 
last chapter, the writer devotes 
some three-hundred pages to a 
re-examination of the nature 
and relative importance of the 
three basic concepts of morals, 
Virtue, Duty, and Well-Being, 
together with the corresponding 
types of moral theory reared 
upon them. With his usual power 
of penetrating analysis he turns 
up a considerable amount of new 
problems and hidden confusions 
where there seemed formerly 
only logical order and clarity. 
Since the final conclusions are 
quite tentative, however, we 
may hope for a more affirmative 
and self-confident expression of 
his reconstructed views in the 
not too distant future. In addi- 
tion to the main difficulty facing 
a purely monistic and teleologi- 
cal ethics, arising from the em- 
pirical fact that while duty is 
intimately related to the good, 
its validity seems independent 
of the mere fact that it is ulti- 
mately concerned with value, 
several minor doctrines are 
worthy of challenge. Professor 
Laird’s alleged refutation of 
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Kant’s doctrine of the ‘“cate- 
gorical imperative” (p. 108) is 
based upon the supposition that 
the command-obedience relation 
is essentially inter-personal, re- 
quires at least two persons, and 
hence that a man cannot literally 
obey either himself or a moral 
law. That this is obviously not 
the case is evidenced by the fact 
that we can speak of our pres- 
ent, future, momentary, partial, 
sick, dual, psychological, logical, 
and ideal selves, along with a 
host of others. Why, then, are 
we forbidden to suppose that 
man’s ideal or rational or com- 
plete self may not legislate over 
his fragmentary, obstreperous, 
insubordinate, momentary and 
irrational one? Does the present 
self not have relations of obliga- 
tion and right with respect to 
his future self? The Kantian 
theory of duty, in brief, is not so 
easily disposed of. Another diffi- 
culty appears in the author’s de- 
fense of a realistic and imper- 
sonal interpretation of final 
good. Final goods, it is claimed, 
are coincident with teleology; 
and teleology is identified in the 
naturalistic manner with change 
towards termini. Hence the au- 
thor contends, unsuccessfully it 
seems to me, that good is a 
broader term than conscious- 
ness. Just what good might be 
in the absence of a consciousness 
of it I fail, for one, to see. If 
you are going to assert that the 
fern is non-indifferent to water 
as the Scotsman is not indiffer- 
ent to ardent spirits (p. 213) it 
seems to me highly important to 
ethics, if not to the Highlander 
or the fern, to distinguish be- 
tween the broader, impersonal 
use of the term, which can have 
no ethical significance, and the 
personalistic and conventional 
one. If it makes no conscious and 
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emotional difference to the fern 
whether or not its elective inter- 
est in water is consummated, I 
cannot believe it to be a moral 
issue whether or not I rob it of 
that “good.” In brief, the fern’s 
good and the Scotsman’s good 
are two distinct things, and to 
confuse them by lumping them 
together under a common term 
is only to confuse an important 
issue. In brief, if we cannot 
agree with Mr. Moore that all 
values are of the mind, can we 
agree with Professor Laird that 
some values are not for minds? 
Although impersonalistic real- 
ism may continue to make such 
a claim, common sense at least 
is on the other side. 


Past and Future of Ethics, by 
M. A. R. Tuker is a volume of 
unusual interest. Oriented in 
biology, which the author con- 
tends is the proper key to an 
authentic philosophy of life, its 
doctrine may be said roughly to 
combine the teachings of Dar- 
win, Taoism, Plato, Jesus, and 
Spinoza. This would seem suffi- 
cient to challenge the thought of 
the most blasé among the pro- 
fessional moralists. Possibly we 
may most adequately character- 
ize it as the ideal fulfilment of 
the dream of 19th century evo- 
lutionism, when characteristi- 
cally united with Christian 
morals, to write a satisfactory 
ethics, a thing no_ scientific- 
minded disciple of Darwin ever 
succeeded in doing with any de- 
gree of convincing power. It is 
a definitive embodiment of a 
naturalistic ethics at once hu- 
mane, spiritualized, and in de- 
sire, at least, optimistic. Indeed, 
its refined, even impassioned, 
spiritual and moral idealism, 
with a strong undertone of mys- 
ticism, which tend to carry away 
the reader who cannot pull him- 
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self up sharply and constantly 
remind himself of the founda- 
tions upon which the author’s 
system is laid, sets it apart in 
the moral literature faithful to 
British biological and psycho- 
logical tradition. In this respect 
it is reminiscent of Guyau. At 
one moment we are invited to 
observe the habits of the Insecti- 
vora and the mammals as a clue 
to the ethical life, and in the 
next the author enjoins us to 
contemplate, for instance, the 
three great values, Love, Work, 
and Prayer (“spiritual integra- 
tion andspiritual spaciousness’”’). 

Abstractly considered, the end 
of life, according to Mr. Tuker, 
is self-fulfilment. Speculative 
ethics, it is hinted, however, are 
not to be taken too seriously, for 
“There is no single answer and 
no final answer to the question, 
Why do we think one thing 
morally good and another mor- 
ally bad.” Life, then, may be 
governed by various principles, 
supremely among them being 
honor and sympathy, supported 
by aesthetic intuition and “moral 
sense.” The authentic law of 
life is embodied in the venerable 
injunction, “Follow Nature,” 
but according to the author the 
specific content of the maxim is 
commonly misunderstood. West- 
ern tradition interprets Nature 
in terms of the male principle of 
egoism; Mr. Tuker would find its 
authentic secret in the essen- 
tially maternal. His viewpoint, 
in fact, may be understood as a 
challenge to Nietzschean ethics 
by one who starts from the same 
naturalistic premises. If the cult 
of Nietzsche is devoted to a 
glorification of the ideal male, 
that of Mr. Tuker is dedicated 
to a virulent criticism of mascu- 
line civilization. According to 
Nietzsche civilization is not 
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masculine enough; according to 
our author the troubles of hu- 
man society are traceable to its 
masculine obsession. The secret 
of successful, “natural’’ life and 
wholesome civilization, accord- 
ing to the author, is feminine. 
This, the main message of the 
volume, may be stated most 
effectively in his own words: 


Man is a self-seeker, 
greedy, envious, lusting, 
predatory, violent, a prey 
to passions, anti-social in 
desires and fears; what root 
is there in his nature that 
can be set against these 
greeds.... There is a hearth 
and home of ethics and it is 
found in motherhood... . 
With the mother comes all 
the moral panoply of nature. 
And our moral nature is in- 
carnate in her... the psy- 
chological contribution of 
woman is primal in impor- 
tance for the conduct of 
life: it is this which has 
been persistently obscured 
during the thousands of 
years that man has had a 
history. The road trodden 
by the mother through all 
ages was nevertheless the 
ethical way, it gave the key 
to the arch, the clue we are 
seeking. What lies before 
humanity is to get back to 
this psychic path and re- 
tread with nature the ma- 
ternal highway of life.”’ (pp. 
70, 71, 78) 

The most disappointing fea- 
ture of the volume is its slight, 
although pointed and conserva- 
tive, reference to economic val- 
ues and economic immoralities 
(to the relations of the sexes 
nearly two-hundred pages is de- 
voted, while economic issues are 
tossed off in twelve). In spite of 
this lacuna, however, the book is 
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an important contribution to 
ethical literature. It embodies 
fine writing, a rich literary ac- 
quaintance, a wealth of moral 
and spiritual apercus, and is 
practically inspiring. These val- 
ues, together with its unique 
defense of the “femel” (female) 
foundations and interpretation 
of life and civilization, suggest 
that it may take a place among 
the classics of British moral let- 
ters. Lacking a theistic base, it 
may be pointed out in conclusion, 
the author’s humanness is never- 
theless inescapably pessimistic, 
as are all mere humanisms. 
Offering no hope of immortality, 
we are merely consoled with the 
thought that when our loved 
ones become annihilated they 
have left behind the miseries of 
life! And for those of us who 
remain the Epicurean argument 
is offered that death is unobjec- 
tionable, since it “is not dreadful 
for we are unconscious of it. We 
cannot fear what is impercepti- 
ble. And it is not loss, it is 
nothing.” (p. 442) The author 
fails to see that what man fears 
is not the imperceptible, but 
rather imperceptibility itself; 
and if the end of life is a zero, 
is life itself anything better? 
Wilbur Long. 


Giovanni Gentile 


THE IDEALISM OF GIOVANNI GEN- 
TILE. By Roger W. Holmes. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. xvii, 
264. $3.00. 


Of every philosopher the ques- 
tion must be asked: “How do 
you escape solipsism?” unless, 
indeed, the more damning ques- 
tion be put: “Do you escape 
solipsism?”’ The popular cur- 
rent “philosophical” answer to 
the first of these questions is a 
blithe, instinctive hop-skip-and- 
jump around the question and 
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away from the questioner. Gen- 
tile, however, is one of whom 
the second question must be 
asked. Many readers of Gentile 
ean find in his philosophy of 
the pure act only a thorough- 
going solipsism, utterly incon- 
sistent with the political phi- 
losophy of Fascism which he 
espouses. The reader naturally 
hopes to find in Roger W. 
Holmes’ The Idealism of Gio- 
vanni Gentile an answer to such 
queries. 

The previous paragraph was 
written before the reviewer had 
read the book. Now that he has 
read it, he is glad to report that 
Dr. Holmes has hit the nail on 
the head. In the account of Gen- 
tile, all difficulties are faced, no 
apologies are made, and “actual 
idealism” is frankly character- 
ized as a solipsistic philosophy. 
Gentile’s system is “an open and 
unabashed defense of solipsism.” 

In the course of his exposition, 
Holmes shows that Gentile, on 
the objective side, omits the 
Ding an sich and every other 
noumenal reality, while on the 
subjective side he omits the ego 
or person, leaving only imper- 
sonal acts of thought which are 
their own objects. “Gentile is 
never concerned with the exist- 
ence of other selves. He neither 
discusses it nor assumes it... . 
The real for him is his own act 
of thinking, and other selves 
partake of reality only insofar 
as they are entertained in think- 
ing. .. . Gentile does not even 
presuppose a rational world, as 
the Hegelians do.” An so on. 

Holmes’ excellent book con- 
firms the impression that this 
“paradoxical” philosophy is 
“open to serious doubt.” In fact, 
one almost wonders why so seri- 
ous a scholar as Holmes should 
devote himself to the investiga- 
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tion of so erratic a genius as 
Gentile. Perhaps the answer 1s 
twofold. On the one hand, no 
one can deny the historical and 
cultural importance of Gentile’s 
thought in modern Italy; his 
position as minister of education 
for a time under the Fascist re- 
gime is evidence of his influence. 
On the other hand, it is of no 
small value to explore an hy- 
pothesis like that of solipsism so 
thoroughly that once for all it 
is proved that here we have a 
blind alley. A sane and objective 
refutation of Gentile is also a 
real service to idealism. It would 
be a scandal if such views were 
supposed to be in any way essen- 
tial to idealism. 

The Idealism of Giovanni 
Gentile leaves.one with the im- 
pression that the chief value in 
Gentile’s work is his emphasis 
(although an extreme overem- 
phasis) on the activity of the 
mind in knowledge and his aver- 
sion to any theories (presuppo- 
sitions) which are not involved 
in thought itself. Thus Gentile 
is a left-handed and emended 
logical positivist. Dr. Holmes is 
to be especially commended for 
his able summary of the Sistema 
di logica, which has not been 
available to English readers, and 
for his apparently complete bib- 
liography. E.S. Brightman. 


Plato and the Greeks 


PLATO’S CONCEPTION OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. By H. Gauss. Macmillan and 
Co., Limited, London. Pp. xix, 272. $2.25. 

PLATO’S COSMOLOGY: The Timaeus 
of Plato Translated with a Running 
Commentary. By F. M. Cornford. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York. 
Pp. xviii, 376. $4.50. 

GREAT THINKERS: The Quest of Life 
for Its Meaning. By Trumbull G. Du- 
vall. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Pp. ix, 320. $3.00. 


The thorny interpretative 
problem in the writings of the 
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Academy is revived by Dr. H. 
Gauss of the University of Basle, 
whose volume Plato’s Conception 
of Philosophy is the first of a 
series of studies promised by one 
whose sympathies for the Pla- 
tonic tradition have led him to 
espouse Anglicanism in place of 
continental Protestantism. About 
one-half of this preliminary 
work is devoted to a proof that 
Plato escapes all of the four 
types of Western philosophy 
enumerated by Windelband. On 
the one hand, he was not of the 
naturalistic tradition of early 
Greece, nor the ethical one of 
post-Aristotelian antiquity; for 
to him neither was Nature all, 
nor the Good immanent. Nor is 
he one with the religious philoso- 
phers of late antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, in spite of his pro- 
foundly religious spirit; for he 
recognized no dualism between 
rational and revealed truth, and 
his agnosticism concerning God’s 
nature was an inevitability con- 
sequent upon the defective theo- 
logical tradition of Greece. 
Finally, he was not a forerunner 
of Kantian criticism, since he 
did not adopt its rationalistic 
presuppositions, and he _ pos- 
sessed a viewpoint “more com- 
prehensive and apparently more 
critical than all modern epistem- 
ology taken together.” For Plato 
philosophy was a way of life, a 
love of truth guiding action by a 
vision at least adequate for the 
immediate need of life, “an ac- 
tive service under the banner of 
truth,” not a “metaphysical ora- 
cle.”’ “He never wanted to supply 
men only with knowledge, — 
this may be said with him to be 
a by-product,’ —the writer 
claims, “but he always strove to 
make them truer and better... .” 
Absolute truth, indeed, he held 
to be impossible for man; and 
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the vice of dogmatism is one of 
the evils which he believed it is 
philosophy’s function to preserve 
man from. Finally, Plato’s was 
an ideal of public-spiritedness ; 
the philosopher does not live in 
a vacuum, but on the contrary 
his life is devoted to the social 
good. Allegiance to truth is a 
vocation he offered those few 
qualified to follow; and it is this 
vocation to which Dr. Gauss, as 
a good Platonist, invites us. 


Students of Plato are faced 
with more than ordinary histori- 
cal and interpretative difficulties. 
So great, indeed, are they that 
the Dialogues will remain a fer- 
tile field for critical controversy. 
Agreement apparently cannot be 
reached, for instance, as to which 
Platonic doctrines were actually 
Socratic, which were histrionic 
play, which pedagogical fiction, 
which instructive myth, and 
which genuine prose and Plato’s 
own viewpoint. Important evi- 
dence, as is well known, hints 
that Plato held the written page 
in a sort of contempt, and with- 
held some of his deepest and 
most sincere opinions—possibly 
all of them—from the reading 
public. The Timaeus presents the 
usual problems, and in a magni- 
fied form. Does this work of 
such historical importance re- 
veal Plato’s own mature cosmo- 
logical, theological, and scientific 
views? Is its account literal, 
poetic, or mythical? Or does it 
offer for histrionic and peda- 
gogical purposes an account of 
fifth century Pythagorean 
cosmology and Empedoclean 
biology? Ten years ago there 
appeared the monumental A 
Commentary On Plato’s Timaeus, 
by A. E. Taylor, dedicated to 
the third of these alternatives. 
Unfortunately, disregarding the 
heterodox view represented, the 
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volume suffered from a sheer 
scholarly ponderousness that 
limits its usefulness to the few 
advanced students of Platonism. 
Professor F. M. Cornford’s new 
volume, Plato’s Cosmology, dedi- 
cated to the second of the three 
mentioned alternatives, possesses 
a wider reading public by offer- 
ing a study of the Timaeus of 
modest length and of less intri- 
cate pursuit of textual minutiae, 
and it possesses in addition a 
running translation of the Greek 
text scattered through the com- 
mentary. While confessing in- 
debtedness to Taylor’s magnifi- 
cent work, the author reveals 
basic disagreements in matters 
of interpretation. The impor- 
tance of the Timaeus is so great 
in Western thought that a vol- 
ume of this kind is indeed a 
welcome one; and Professor 
Cornford’s study is a valuable 
one meriting wide use. It is an 
important addition to Platonist 
studies. 


Great Thinkers by Professor 
Trumbull G. Duvall is a readable 
account of The quest of Life for 
its meaning by eighteen philoso- 
phers and sages whose thought 
has been stamped into the spirit- 
ual history of the world. While 
systematic views are indispensa- 
ble to a knowledge of their life- 
philosophy, they have been re- 
duced to a bare minimum. The 
writing is lucid, admirably easy 
to follow, and provocative. Most 
significant is an inclusion of chap- 
ters devoted tothelifeand thought 
of Buddha, Confucius, and Jesus. 
The chapter on Confucius calls 
for some comment, in spite of an 
authentic delineation in the 
large. Western students of Chi- 
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nese thought are prone to inter- 
pret Eastern minds either in 
terms of Western ideas, or 
through the eyes of the post- 
Sung Chinese tradition. An ex- 
ample of the former is the usual 
Western interpretation of 
Laotze, whose subtlety, irony, 
humor, and “feminine” philoso- 
phy of life are commonly twisted 
into a sticky and quietistic mys- 
ticism. Confucius himself is an 
unfortunate illustration of the 
latter. In important aspects, the 
Doctrine of the Mean, which the 
author, following Legge, adopts 
as the best epitome of the Con- 
fucian teaching, is a definite de- 
parture from his broad and tol- 
erant humanism, and represents 
a significant decline in moral 
and spiritual insight. Western- 
ers should be warned also not to 
follow too closely the pioneer 
work of Legge, whose interpre- 
tations have been too much gov- 
erned by the naturalistic and 
artificial views of his neo-Con- 
fucian teachers. Such words as 
“superior man,” “propriety,” 
and the like do not convey the 
spiritual richness and aesthetic 
delicacy of the original Confu- 
cian doctrine. The standard Wade 
system of transliteration would 
supplant ‘Shoo King” with “Shu 
Ching.” Similarly “Taou” (p. 
29) should be spelled “Yao.” 
The date 1871 (p. 201), inci- 
dentally, is a twisted misprint- 
ing for 1781. Professor Duvall’s 
book, by the way, would make a 
splendid first approach to the 
field of philosophy, and is free 
from those exaggerations and 
errors that dog the pages of 
popular philosophic histories. 
W.L. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books not commented on here will be reviewed in future numbers. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF H. P. BLAVATSKY. Compiled by 
ee K. Neff. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. 323. 


The autobiography of the leader of the theosophical movement published 
forty-five years after her death. Of special interest to theosophists and 
to all others who would understand the inception and meaning of Theosophy. 


H. P. BLAVATSKY AND THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT. 
By C.J. Ryan. The Theosophical University Press, Point Loma, 
California. Pp. xxi, 369. Paper cover. 

An official account of the rise of Theosophy out of the experiences and 


convictions of Helena Petrova Blavatsky and the growth and present 
status of the movement with a bibliography and chronology. 


THE YOUNGEST DISCIPLE. By Edward Thompson. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. Pp. 313. $2.50. 


A novel based on the traditions of Buddha and his disciples by one who is 
deeply versed in the traditions and history of India. 


MAN AND THE ZODIAC. By David Anrias. EK. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. xiv, 211. $2.00. 
A book on the practice of astrology. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOGY. By William 
J. Tucker. J. B. Lippincott and Company, Philadelphia. Pp. 
327. $2.00. 


This work assumes to tell you how to pick “lucky days.’”’ Whether the 
method is as reliable as the Chinese casting of the lot is doubtful. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROPERTIES OF THE HUMAN AURA. 
By Oscar Bagnall. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
Pp. vii, 197. $2.00. 
If one has the required credulity this book may even lead him to believe 
in the physical reality of “the human aura.” 


TRANSCENDENTAL MAGIC. By Eliphas Levi; translated by 
A. E. Waite, E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. xxxiii, 
522. $3.75. 


This book sets forth the history and practice of divination, witchcraft and 
necromancy, with a view to “the practice of Higher Magic.” “Higher” is 
perhaps an attempt to distinguish it from the work of the devil. 


BAYLE’S RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By Léo Pierre Courtines. Columbia University Press, New 
York. Pp. x, 1253. $3.50. 

INQUISITION AND LIBERTY. By G. G. Coulton. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xiii, 354. $4.50. 

IMMORTALITY. By Edward Elliott Richardson. The Society for 
Philosophical Inquiry, Washington, D. C. Pp. 12. Pamphlet. 

A HISTORY OF ROMAN RELIGION. By Franz Altheim; trans- 
lated by Harold Mattingly. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York. Pp. xi, 548. $5.00. 

HINDU SCRIPTURES. Everyman’s Library No. 944. Edited by 
Nicol Macnicol. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. 
xxiv, 293. $.90. nie 
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THE MEDIEVAL WORLD. By Loren Carey MacKinney. Farrar 
and Rhinehart, New York. Pp. xiii, 801. $3.75. 

THE NATIONAL FAITH OF JAPAN. Illustrated. By D. G3 
Holtom. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. xiii, 329. 
$3.75. 

THE STORY OF INSTRUCTION. The Church, the Renaissances, 
and the Reformations. Ernest Carroll Moore. Pp. ix, 575. $4.00. 

A THEORY OF VALUE. By John R. Reid. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. ix, 304. $2.00. 

PLATO. Translated by Lane Cooper. Oxford University Press, 
New York. Pp. lviii, 486. $3.50. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACT. By George H. Mead. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. lxxxiv, 696. $5.00. 

VON HUGEL AND TYRRELL. By M. D. Petre. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. xiii, 203. $1.85. 

WILLIAM BLAKE’S CIRCLE OF DESTINY. By Milton O. 
Percival. Columbia University Press, New York. Pp. ix, 334. 
$3.50. 

YOUNG EMERSON SPEAKS. Edited by Arthur Cushman Mc- 
Giffert, Jr. Houghton Mifflin and Company, Boston. Pp. xl, 
276. $3.00. 

ASPECTOS DE LA FE ARTISTICA. By Jose Alfredo Llerena. 
Editorial Atahuallpa, Apartado 14, Quito, Ecuador. Pp. 104. 
$2.00. 

THE CHURCH THROUGH THE CENTURIES. By Cyril Charles 
Richardson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. x, 255. 
$2.50. 

COURBET AND THE NATURALISTIC MOVEMENT. Edited 
by George Boas. Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore. 
Pps xa L497 52.20. 

CHALLENGING PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
EDUCATION. By David Eugene Smith. Bureau of Publica- 
ue Teacher’s College, Columbia University, New York. 

Deelie 

THE CASE FOR THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY. By 
William Adams Brown. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Pp, x, 124. $1.50. 

MY MIND A KINGDOM. By George Thomas. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. 294. $2.50. 

MEDIEVAL HANDBOOKS OF PENANCE: a Translation of 
the Principal libri poenitentiales and Selections from Related 
Documents. By John T. McNeill and Helen M. Gamer. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. Pp. xiv, 476. $4.75. 

THE QUR’AN: Translated with a critical Re-arrangement of the 
Surahs. In 2 volumes. Translated by Richard Bell. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xli, 343. $6.00. 


